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TRAVELLERS’ CONTRIVANCES. 


Tue art of travel, wherever gold and silver 
are current coin, consists chiefly in having 
plenty of both. With these, and the small 
change of a civil tongue, a skin indifferent to 
entomological attacks, a spare shirt, and a 
cube of soap, a man may travel comfortably 
for thousands of miles, buying his experience 
and his baggage as he goes along ; here laying 
in a cold fowl and bread for a Spanish expe- 
dition ; there purchasing a sheepskin cloak, 
or a thin pair of breeches, according to the 
climate ; but the moment that the traveller, 
more adventurous, turns his steps into those 
savage regions where towns, roads, banks, 
pumps, and butchers’ shops are unknown, he 
must prepare to uncivilise himself, and relearn 
the arts of his ancestors before they were 
corrupted into living in houses, and spinning 
the wool of innocent sheep into broad-cloth. 

The difference between civilised and savage 
life is between dependence and independence. 
Civilisation grows and expands by wants. 
The savage wants nothing: he can find for 
himself; and therefore cares nothing for 
nobody ; and, of course, does nothing beyond 
the wants of the hour. As he owns nothing 
he improves nothing; he eats when he is 
hungry, or when he is not hungry, because he 
ean’t always make sure of a meal; drinks 
when he is dry ; and goes to sleep when he 
has nothing else to do, without waiting for 
bed-time. 

The more civilised we become, the more 
we rely on society to help us to our wants. 
We do not study landmarks; because roads 
| and sign-posts save us the trouble of thinking. | 
We do not know how to cook, or to make 
candles, or tan hides, or carve wooden bowls | 
and horn spoons, because candles, shoes, | 
crockery, and metal spoons can be bought 
cheaper than they can be made at home. | 
When the savage walks out, there is one book | 
he is always reading ; and therefore he reads | 
it fluently, for his existence depends upon it: 
the book of Nature. His eyes are constantly 
upon the ground ; his nose sniffs the air, and 
detects the haunts of various animals; his 
ears are erect to catch the faintest sound. 
“There went a deer,” he says to himself, “ but 
along time since. There went a bear; and 
he’s not long gone. 
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on the plain, is a sleeping fox.” His living 
depends, not on his purse, but his personal 
acuteness of eye, and ear, and smell, Without 
the full use of these organs he may soon 
starve, as old people actually do among many 
savage tribes. The white man relies on the 
water company, or, at any rate, on a well 
with a bucket, for drink, if out of reach of 
beer, mead, quass, wine, or brandy. He 
goes to the butcher for his joint, to the tailor 
for his jacket ; and rather disdains the pot- 
hunter, who makes sure of hare with a cun- 
ning greylound and a pointer, for the sake of 
a roast or a jug. 

But the white man’s faculties are only 
dormant, not dead. White children brought 
up in the bush, or on the prairie, are quite as 
sharp as savages. Even full-grown men 
attain by practice the power of performing 
many of the feats that astonish us so much 
among Indian and negro tribes. London 
pickpockets, before horses were common in 
New South Wales, ran down cattle, and 
flung them with a dexterous twitch of the 
tail, American backwoodsmen and Austra- 
lian bushmen make their way through forests, 
and even deserts, trace cattle by their foot- 
prints, and find fire, and shelter, and game in 
a manner almost worthy of brown aborigines ; 
while in feats of strength, in fleetness of foot, 
and sureness of aim, white hunters, well 
trained, are usually superior to savages. 

Some critics and statesmen who ought to 
know better attribute the winter sufferings 
of our soldiers in the Crimea to the helpless 
character of the modern Englishman. It 
would seem that they had either never read, 
or have forgotten, the adventures and letters 
of our emigrants and travellers. The English 
soldier is taught—disciplined—to be helpless ; 
but the English emigrant has proved himself, 
in every climate, equal to the situation. In the 
backwoods of America, the bush of Australia, 
and among the Klots of South Africa, he has 
settled and housed himself, and found means 
to live and thrive in spite of climate frigid or 
tropical, savages and wild beasts, without shops 
or police. As for English travellers, for on- 
durance, patience, acuteness, resources under 
difficulties, and general ability to do the best 
uuder the most adverse circumstances, such 
men as Pallisser, Mansfield Parkyns, Lieu- 
tenant Burton, the English Hadji, Francis 
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[Dec. 29, 1855.] [Conducted by 
Galton, and Gordon Cumming, may be} half from the barrel, so as in some degree to 
matched against the hunters and travellers | protect the staves from wear and tear. This 
of any age or nation since the time of Marco|plan is recommended to soldiers watering 
Polo. | from ariver. ‘The Arabs carry their leathern 

Francis Galton—the son, if we mistake | water-flasks on the shady side of the camel, 
not, of a respectable Birmingham banker| Fire is as almost essential to the comfort 
of Quebec descent, after having rendered | of a traveller as water even in tropical coun- 
valuable services to geographical study by tries. The morning is usually intensely cold 
his explorations of an unknown region of; before daybreak. Nothing can be relied on but 
Africa, in which he commenced from love of | flint and steel,and a burning-glass, The invalu- 


sport, but prosecuted for the benefit of | able lucifer may be lost, spoilt, or used up, but 
science—has published the results of his expe- 
rience and notes from his commonplace book 
in The Art of Travel in Wild Countries, for 
the benefit of emigrants, missionaries, soldiers, 
and all who have to rough it. In these times, 
when one half our adventurous young men 
are soldiers and the other half sailors or emi- 
grants, it may be useful to give an idea of its 
contents, with a few additional hints from 
other travellers and our own experience in | 
savage lands. 

Water is one of the great wants in tra- 
velling, and water is scarce in every hot 
country where wells have not been made. 
Sometimes it must be dug for, sometimes 
gathered from the cup-like leaves of great 
plants. To find streams and pools, birds are’ 
the best guides, especially towards evening. 
Parrots are never far from water in hours of 
drought. Bathing mm brackish or even salt- 
water will tend to allay thirst, and if a 
thunder-shower comes on it will be well to 


follow the plan of the West Indian negroes,— 
strip to the skin, by which the benetit of a| 
refreshing shower-bath is obtained, while the 
clothes, rolled up tight, are dry and ready to 
put on when the shower ceases, and,as is not 


unfrequent in tropical countries, a cold 
breeze comes on. This was the plan of Mans- 
field Parkyns, a modern traveller in Abys- 
sinia. In South Africa, after along chace, 
the hunters will cut open the stomach of the 
white rhinoceros, and some other animals, and | 
drink the store of water there to be found. 
But the traveller must beware of the black 
rhinoceros, which, like King Mithridates, ac- 
cording to classic stories, feeds and thrives on 
poison—the poisonous acacia-leaves, A bucket 
of turbid water may be cleared by three 
thimblefuls of alum, and a filter may be} 
made impromptu of moss, grass, and gravel, 
if there be no charcoal at hand, but a few 
pounds of charcoal will filter a great deal of 
water. Mr. Galton gives useful advice for 
digging wells, for watering cattle, and for 
carrying water in kegs or leather bottles, 
For getting water out of a river or pool, with | 
steep banks, we have found a barrel, strongly | 
hooped, fitted with an axle and rings, ex-| 
tremely useful. The barrel, with long traces | 
attached, is sunk in the river; when filled 
the bung is driven in, then one or more oxen | 
attached to the traces, and, the barrel being | 
round, rolls easily up a steep bank along the 
ground, however rough, to the camp. Two 
of the hoops should project an inch and a 





'we learn from Galton, that the wax-lucifers 
lare the best; with these there should be a 
| tin-saucer, or some other simple, safe con- 
trivance for shading from the wind, is im- 
portant. A dozen other modes of getting a 
light are enumerated. The crystalline lens 
|of a dead animal’s eye has been success- 
fully used as a burning-glass. Fire sticks 
lighted by friction are used by savages, 
but we never heard of a European who 
acquired the knack. Tinder may be made 
of cotton or linen rags. Amadou is a 
fungus from trees dried, sliced, and boiled in 
saltpetre. The ashes of a cigar, or wet gun- 
powder, rubbed into paper will conveit it 
into touch-paper. To keep anything dry, to 
light either a fire or a pipe, is very difficult 
when camping out during a week’s rain. A 
Scotch shepherd taught us to tie a small 
packet of tinder under the armpit during the 
rainy season in the bush. This is the plan of 
Highland drovers coming south. To kindle 
a spark into flame our plan was to have 
ready a handful of dry grass, wrap it loosely 
round the tinder, and then, taking it in one 
hand, whirl it round and round at the full 
length of the arm—first slowly and then 
rapidly —windmill-fashion, until it bursts 
into a flame ; this is a surer plan than blow- 
ing with the breath. Firewood should be 
looked for under bushes. Dry manure makes 


ja fire, and is used for that purpose all over 


the world. The Canadians call it bois de 
vache. Bones make a good fire. In the 
Falkland Islands they cook a bull with his 
own bones and a little turf or tussock grass. 
Travellers in the east carry prepared char- 
coal slung in the form of large buttons, asa 
necklace. Mr. Galton’s gelden rule is:— 
Always manage to have, if possible, a good 
fire towards morning. 

To bivouac, or camp out, comfortably, as 
Bushmen say, 1s a great art. “Study the 
form of a hare,” says Galton. “In the 
flattest and most uncompromising of fields 
the creature will have availed herself of some 
little hollow to the lee of an insignificant 
tuft of grass, and there she will have nestled 
and fidgeted about till she has made a smooth, 
round grassy bed, compact and fitted to her 
shape, where she may curl herself snugly up, 
and cower down below the level of the cutting 
wind: follow her example. A man as he lies 
down is but a small object; anda sereen 
eighteen inches high will guard him securely 
from the strength of a sturm, A tree forms 
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a roof, not a wall. What is wanted is a! 
dense low screen, perfectly wind-tight, as 
high up as the knee above the ground. Thus, 
if a traveller has to encamp on a bare 
turf plain, he need only turn up a sod seven 
feet long, by two feet wide ; and if he suc- 
ceeds in propping it up on its edge, it will 
form a sufficient shield against the wind.” 
The near neighbourhood of water is ob-| 
jectionable for a sleeping camp. in hot 
climates. One resource is to bury oneself 
in sand, all but the head. “In this way | 
Moffat the South African missionary passed | 
a comfortable night when it was bitterly | 
cold. The Laplanders carry bags of reindeer | 
skin, into which they creep, and allow them- | 
selves to be buried in snow. Some friends of | 
ours, including ladies, on a visit to the Nerth | 
Cape, passed twenty-four hours under the | 
snow, enveloped like ferrets, without any 
serious inconvenience, and they all felt much | 
warmer than when travelling. “In making 
” ‘ 
up a bed on the ground,” Mr. Galton) 
remarks, “the underside is as important 
or even more important than the covering. 
A mattress is useful not only for softness 
butfor warmth. The earth is generally cold 
and often damp; therefore a strip of mack- 
intosh and a large blanket or plaid are 
indispensable for camping out. Even in 
the dry climate of Australia, rheumatism | 
punishes those who sleep out without great | 
recautions for being warm the night through. | 
Suave, fern, heather, reeds, bundles of fag-| 
gots, or even two trunks of trees rolled close 
together, are worth the trouble of collecting 
and arranging, rather than trasting to mother 
earth.” A blanket made intoa bag large enough 
to hold you may also contain in the day a} 
leather, or, still better, a mackintosh sheet, | 
the most valuable of bivouacking inventions. | 
“Let the traveller (or soldier), when out in| 
trying weather, work hard at making his| 
sleeping place perfectly comfortable : he should | 
not cease until he is convinced that it} 
will withstand the chill of the early morn-! 
ing; when the heat of the last sun is ex-| 
hausted, and that of the new sun has not 
begun to be felt. It is wretched beyond ex- 
pression for a man to lie shivering, to feel | 
the night air becoming hourly more raw, | 
while the life-blood has less power to with- | 
stand it, and to think, self-reproachfully, how | 
different would have been his situation if| 
he had simply had forethought enough to! 
cut and draw twice the quantity of wood, and | 
spend another half-hour in making a snugger | 
berth. The omission once made becomes | 
irreparable ; for, in the dark and cold of a} 
pitiless night he lacks stamina, and has 
no means of coping with his difficulties.” 
Manstield Parkyns says: “Some will ask, | 
how did you manage to sleep on the sloppy | 
bosom of a bog? Every night we made our- 
| selves mattresses of pieces of wood. large} 
stones, &c., laid together until of ~ :‘ticient| 


| height to keep us well out of the wet. A! 
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| cover'ng also. 
until you are used to it. 
| knack and turning round like a dog, to adapt 
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tanned hide spread upon this formed 
our bed; and, when it came on to rain, our 
It is not altogether luxurious 
It requires a little 


the risings and hollows of your body to those 


of the bed; but with patience, a little 


management, and a hard day’s work, a good 
night’s rest is not a difficult thing to obtain 
under any circumstances.” A large dog in 
a cold country forms at once a companion 
by day and a blanket by night. Parkyns 
had his “maychdl Boggo,” a mastiff with 
long thick coarse hair; and Pallisser had his 
beautiful Ishmah, who drew a small sledge, 
with food and clothes, all day, and saved his 
master from being frozen to death at night, 

The aboriginal natives of New South 
Wales, as well as the cattle that roam at 
large in its woods, invariably choose the top 
of a moderately-elevated hill to sleep on 
during the winter months ; the hills of that 
country being always warmer than the 
valleys at that time of year, while in summer 
the valleys are sought both by men and 
animals, “TJ have often been surprised,” 
says a traveller, “at feeling a warm current 
of air on the top of a range of hills after 
ascending from valleys where the breeze was 
chilling. These breezes blow from the north- 
west.” 

As to tents, a circular tent is the worst of 
all, and a three-poled tent the easiest to im- 
provise, with two stakes driven into the 
ground and a third, or a rope, at the top. 
A sheet, a lot of blankets, or a mackintosh 
thrown across, form no despicable tent for 
the want of a better. Always get off the 
ground a few inches if you can, to avoid cold, 
damp, or a snake for a bedfellow. Gordon 
Cumming in South Africa once, neglecting 
this precaution, slept in the hole of a cobra, 
and Mansfield Parkyns in Abyssinia in that 
of a deadly adder. Hints, in tent pitching, 
to obtain the morning sun or to secure the 
most shade may be gathered from gipsies’ it 
is quite an art. If you are likely to make a 
rude hut, it is well to have a bag with nails, 
hooks, and strips of cloth or leather to put 
round the walls to hang on or stick in any- 
thing you like, to be handy. 

To sleep on horseback is not difficult if you 
are well packed wiih blankets or skins, rolled 
before and behind a saddle. “About mid- 
night,” says Mansfield Parkyns, “1 thought 
I would take a nap, aud so rested my hands, 
one on each side of the saddle, monkey- 
fashion, and soon closed my eyes. Reopening 
them after what appeared to me a five 
minutes’ doze, I found the caravan proceed- 


|ing precisely in the same order as before— 


some talking, some nodding, some singing: 
but on looking round the .sky, I perceived 
that the morning star was already a quarter 
of an hour above the horizon. Gradually 
the sky became bluer while I was wondering, 
and the sun rose in full splendvur.” 
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The importance of dress depends on the 
climate and the man. Galton lays stress on 
flannel next the skin—that is to say, flannel 
shirts for damp, windy, cold weather, and 
coarse calico shirts for fine hot dry weather. 
A poncho is a very useful garment—better 
for horseback than a plaid. A blanket with 
a hole in it makesa good poncho. A sheet of 
calico saturated in oil makes a waterproof 
poncho. Galton and Pallisser agree that a 
shooting costume of thick Tweed is the best 
for all except tropical countries. Leather, 
both breeches and coat, answers well except | 
in wet climates. 
spring to fasten them at one motion, are better 
than jack boots, because they may be un- 
fastened and hung to the saddle when the 
traveller wants to run on foot. Galton 
strongly recommends braces ; why, we don’t 
know; they are not agreeable in hunting. 
About stockings and shoes, Galton and 
Mansfield Parkyns differ entirely. Galton 
recommends thick woollen socks, and thinks 
nothing equal to European shoes, while 
Parkyns is all for bare feet; but all must 
depend upon the nature of the country to be 
trodden. Gordon Cumming wore a wide- 
awake hat, secured under his chin, a coars 
linen shirt, sometimes a kilt, sometimes 
pair of lambskin breeches and Cape farmers | 
made shoes. He discarded coat. waistcoat, | 
and neckcloth, and always hunted with bare | 
arms. Galton wore leather breeches, jack | 
boots, and a hunting cap. The late General 
Sir Charles Napier wore a white hunting | 
cap, with muslin twisted turban-fashion to | 
keep off the sun in Scinde. Mansfield Par- | 
kyns went even more bare than Gordon! 
Cumming ; and Parkyns, we must remember, 
is a Nottinghamshire gentleman and a 
Cautab, therefore early accustomed to com- 
fort. The following is his own conception 
of life in the Abyssinian bush : 

“T have more than once,” he says, “started | 
off on an expedition into the wild woods| 
without even saying where I was going, or 
even knowing myself. My dress on these 
occasions consisted of a short kilt of nicely- 
tanned antelope’s hide, a piece of coarse 
cotton cloth wrapped round my waist as a 
belt by day, and a covering by night, and a} 
small skin (a wild cat’s or jackal’s) thrown | 
over my left shoulder. 
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it would be dangerous to attempt to pass 
many places excepting barefoot. I went four 
years barefoot, and know that it is by far 
more comfortable to go without shoes, after 
a very short practice. But abstinence in 
these climates is always a good thing, and 
often necessary. During my long period of 
semi-starvation, I never felt lighter in my 
life. Wounds of all kinds healed like magie, 
Once, in running down a slimy and almost 
precipitous path, I struck my bare foot 
against the edge of a rock as sharp as a 
razor, and a bit of flesh, with the whole of 
the nail of my little toe except the root, was 
cut off. I could not stop longer than to 
polish off the bit that was hanging by the 
skin, for we were in chase of a party of Barea 
who had cut the throats of three of our 
friends the night before, but was obliged to go 
on running for about twenty miles that after- 
noon, the greater part of the way up to our 
ankles in burning sand. I scarcely saffered 
from it at all; the next day I forgot it; the 
day after, the nail grew again. Another 
day, in running after an antelope, I had 
wounded, in my eagerness, I jumped over a 
bush on to a jagged stump of a fallen tree, 
and one splinter, of about the thickness of a 
tenpenny-nail, entered the ball of my foot, 
passed so far through, that the point appeared 
like a black spot under the skin half-an-inch 
above the junction of the third and fourth 
toes, towards the instep, and then broke 
short off. I got my game, cut it up, carried 
it home, some two miles, and then drew the 
splinter with a nail-wrench. My foot bled a 
good deal ; but with the exception of a little 
stiffness for a day or two, which in nowise 
prevented my walking, I suffered no pain at 
all. Under European diet in Europe, I 
should have been laid up with a bad foot for 
at least a fortnight.” 

Parkyns seems to have always taken the 
matter of dress very easy. When he decided 
on returning to civilised life, he says: “My 
first efforts towards establishing a wardrobe 
consisted in the purchase of a few yards of 
coarse calico, which I obtained of an Egyptian 
pedlar, who was good enough to show us 
how he cut them into shirts, and we had two 
days’ employment in stitching them. Most 
of our party were very good with an awl, but 


Add to these a kid’s-| cobbling didnot much assist us in hemming 








skin filled with flour, a little horn of Cayenne | shirts. Our friend the hawker, in gratitude 
pepper and salt mixed, and a small piece of| for my doctoring him, gave me a white skull- 
thin leather for a bed, and you have all|cap, and I set about having my head shaved, 
necessary for a fortnight’s outlying in Abys-| with our knives, without soap. After an 
sinnia of a frontier wan. A flint and steel, | hour and a-half's exquisite torture, the scene 
slow-match, an awl, nippers for extracting|closed with one-third unshorn, the rest in 
thorns, a rifle and ammunition! If a man/jpatches, bleeding from nineteen severe 
cannot be happy in a dry climate, what| wounds. Not beiug presentable in this state, 
would he wish for? Even if you have no|I made myself a turban of a pair of drawers! 
sport with game, there are always small|But the next morning the owner of the 
birds, snakes, fish, lizards, &., to be had ; so| neighbouring coffee-house brought me a friend 
that you need never want.” who owned an old, country-made, iron razor, 

As to feet-coverings, he observes: “In ajand soon finished me off. Two Albanian 
country abounding in rocks (like Abyssinia) | irregulars, learning my want of clothes, told 
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me that the wardrobe of one of their comrades 
was to be sold by auction. Accordingly, I 
bought for thirty-three piastres (about six 
shillings and ninepence), a greasy red-cloth 
waistcoat, a striped cotton ditto, and the 
remains of a red-and-yellow cotton sash, with 
a red cap, nearly black from age, knocked 
down at fourteen piastres; so, at a cheap 
rate, I was equipped like a Turkish soldier 
who had not received his pay for eighteen 
months.” 

And at another time in the desert, he says: 
“T was dressed in the light costume of the 
Arabs: a pair of drawers, a ferda thrown 
over my shoulders, a heavy two-edged sword 
hung over my lett arm, to which were also 
bound a heap of amulets and a knife. In 
dress I was a nigger ; in colour, a Turk.” 

After this, those who can follow our 
traveller may despise and abandon port- 
manteaus for the East. 

For sporting excursions in cold climates, 


Warm knitted stockings; and, over them, a 
pair of soft Russian leather boots, which can 
be turned down in folds below the knee, or, 
if needful, pulled up to the hip. To keep the 
hands warm in severe weather, so as to be 
able to handle the gun, in addition to thin 
gloves, a small fur muff may be slung from 
the neck, in which the hands may rest until 
wanted. The metal parts of the gun in hard 





frosts which the hands are likely to touch, 
should be bound with leather. 

A good saddle is indispensable. 
and Pallisser both agree that there is'| 


nothing like an English hunting-saddle, and 
‘Galton found it as useful with an ox as 
with a horse. Saddles for foreign use 
rust be much more stuffed than in England, 
as all half-wild horses are smaller, and 
often carry the saddle badly for want of fine 
shoulders. We consider the Yorkshire hunt- 
ing saddle, with plain unstuffed flaps, the 
best for wear, as it is not spoilt by heavy 
rain. A blanket rolled and strapped over 
the pommel, in the Australian fashion, is 
handy when you camp, and forms a better 
support for the knees, in going down steep 
hills, or with a breaking half-broken brute, 
than stuffed flaps. In posting on horseback 
in France twenty years ago, we used to keep, 
expressly for the purpose, a demi-pique 
saddle, made wide between the cantle and 
the pommel, with a well-stuffed seat—one 
could sleep in it. But in wild countries, with 
strange horses, especially in chasing deer or 
boar, your nag is sure to fall occasionally. 


part of the hunting costume in use on the | 
Carpathian Mountains is worth attention. 





Galton | 
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Tactics, is much the best for travelling or 
hunting, if altered a little from its military 
shape. This saddle, instead of stuffing pads, 
has a cover of serge into which three or 
more slips of felt are put, according 
to the size of the horse’s back; if on a 
journey, he falls off in condition, an extra 
slip of felt makes it fit, and prevents a sore 
back. There are no leather flaps, but instead, 
a saddle-cloth of felt an inch thick. Such 
a saddle is as strong and much lighter than 
an ordinary saddle, and will fit any horse. You 
can saddle a restive horse with greater facility ; 
while the seat of the rider is more firm, an 
the control more complete, in consequence of 
his legs pressing again the horses’ side without 
a slippery leather flap between—this is an 
especial advantage after riding all day in the 
rain. A bridle should be made that it may 
also be used as a headstall, with links and 
hooks, or that the bit can be slipped out of 
the horse’s mouth for the purpose of feeding 
without taking the bridle off his head. By 
having a great number of hooks (D) strongly 
sewn to a travelling saddle, anything required 
can be fastened on with strings or straps. 
Cruppers we don’t use in England, but they 
are essential for safety abroad as well ag 
breastplates. 

Food and cookery must be considered to- 
gether. Galton advises the traveller to study 
the crops of birds in order to learn whether 
the berries gr leaves of the country he is in 
are poisonous or not. This rule has excep- 
tions, but is the only guide that can be sug- 
gested. Rank birds should be skinned, as the 
rankness generally lies in the skin. On the 


| sea-coast cooks baste sea-birds, skinned, with 
‘salt water, on the probably.correct idea, that 
|it diminishes the fishy flavour. 


For kinds 
of food we refer to Galton. In Java they 
cook trout by wrapping them in rice-straw 
and setting it onfire: when the strawis burned 
the fish is cooked. Scotchmen say that the fish 
is turned into a capital imitation of a Loch 
Fyne haddock. But,says Mansfield Parkyns ; 
“Tt does not do for a traveller to be par- 
ticular about food—for instance, metah is the 
standing dish of Nubia, composed principally 
of barnya, a vegetable pod of a mucilaginous 
nature, with pounded meal and other ingre- 
dients, being about the consistency of hasty- 
pudding, but so sticky that when eating it 
with bread you are obliged to clean your 
fingers, which become webbed like a duck’s 
foot. Nevertheless, I never tired of it.” 
He also got quite into the way of eating 
raw beefsteak, after the Abyssinian fashion, 


j}cut in long strips, and then a convenient 


A fall at a fast pace on a hunting-saddle, flat | slice, fast held by the teeth, is divided by an 
before and behind, is nothing to a good horse-| upward blow of a sabre, just missing the 


man, for he rolls out of the way ; but stuck | eater’s nose. 


He tried locusts fried on an 


fast in a high-piqued military saddle, it is | iron girdle as dessert, and found them very 


|| very dangerous, as you are sure to be crushed 
when the horse rolis over. We are inclined 


}i 


dry, much like frizzled quill-ends. An iron 
pot, with a lid the size of a crown-piece, will 


to believe that a saddle invented by the late | cook enough for three at a time, and the lid 
| Captain Nolan, described in his Cavalry|makesa good frying-pan. We have known 
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an instance of a kettle for tea with a wooden 
bottom doing duty in the bush. 
was to bury it in the earth, and make the fire 
round it, 

Galton gives an excellent chapter on guns, 
but we prefer quoting from Pallisser, Galton’s 
plan for carrying a gun on horseback is the 
best that has ever been suggested. He says: 

“Make a canvas or leathern bag large 
enough to admit the butt of the gun pretty 
freely, thestrapsthatsupport it buckle through 
aring in the pommel. ‘The gun is perfectly sate, 
never comes below the armpit ; even in taking 
a leap, it is pulled out in an instant by bring- 
ing the elbow in front of the gun and close to 
the side, so as to throw the gun outside of 
the arm ; then lowering the hand, the gun is 
caught up—any sized gun can be carried in 
this fashion.” Any plan for carrying a loaded 
gun muzzle downward is dangerous, as the 
ball is likely to slip down away from the 
charge and burst the gun when fired. A 
horse may soon be taught to stand still 
while the rider dismounts and fires, by peg- 
ging the bridle thrown over his head to the 


ground, firing, returning and rewarding him; | 


eventually he will fancy that he is pegged 
fast whenever the bridle is thrown loose. 


A double-barrelled rifle is invaluable for | 


deer shooting, but you must not reckon on 


and fifty yards equal to asingle barrel. <As 


to calibre, I prefer from twenty-four to six- 


teen to the pound. ‘lhe larger the ball the 


greater the necessity for superior powéler. | 


“Gunpowder,” says Pallisser, “should be kept 
in air-tight packages. The best knife for 
hunting purposes is a good plain wooden- 
handled butcher's knife, the handle long, the 


blade thin—thick-bladed illuminated knives 
of the German Jiiger tashion are only tit to 


hang over a cuimneypiece—a knife stuck 
in a sheath below the knee is handier than | 


visewhere, Do not, burthen yourself by 
trying to forestall a thousand imaginary 
necessities. Beyond your guns, good horses, 
with their appurtenances, you will require 
nothing on the prairie but your knife, flint 
and steel, pipe, an iron ladle for melting 
lead, a tin mug, and two iron kettles —the 
covers will do to try in.” 

We shall not quote any more from 
Galton, because it is a cheap little book, 
and those who want to study the art of 
travel can buy it; but shall conclude with a 
few notices on this inexhaustible subject by 
returning to our own experience, and to the 
book of the Abyssinian denizen. 

To cross riyers, you may make a raft, or swim. 
The Abyssinian way is to pack your watch 
and other swall perishable things, and a few 
articles of clothing, into a goatskin bag, blow 
it out, secure the mouth with a string, and 
tie one end to the faggot; then mount on| 
the fagguts astride, aud be towed across. | 
But the vest and simplest contrivance for 
swimming across broad dangerous water, or 
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| for teaching any one to swim, is the follow- 
The plan 
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ing, which we cut out of a country newspaper 
twenty years ago, and have tried and recom- 
mended since with the greatest success to 
both sexes. By this plan, in a fortnight, a 
timid lady became an excellent swimmer, 
Cut two pieces of cork into an oval shape, 
the length of the points of your shoulders, 
join the two pieces together with a hinge of 
leather or gutta-percha on one side and 
strings on the other; cut a hole in the centre 
large enough for your neck, but too small for 
your head to pass through. When put on, it 
should rest longwise on your shoulders, and 
project four or five inches before and behind 
your head, This cork collar will carry two 
persons easily; it leaves the arms quite free, 
does not raise you too high out of the water, 
or obstruct you in swimming; and when 
tuken off, can be doubled and carried easily 
on the head or back. It will also make, if 
needed, a very good trimmer for fishing, and 
a pillow at night. By the help of this slope 
of cork (which is not liable to be punctured 
like a Mackintosh belt) we have crossed 
rivers holding a gun over our hat, with 
powder in the hat; in fishing, by the same 
means, we have carried a dry shirt, stockings, 
and thin coat across wide flooded streams ; 


|and once, in skating twenty miles on a river, 
accuracy of execution beyond one hundred | 


the cork collar saved us, 

* But more important than outfit or arms, 
to carry a man through savage lands, are 
courage, temper, and tact, with a contented 
cheerful spirit. Of these qualities we have 
never met with better examples than in the 
travels of our Notts Cantabridgian Abys- 
sinian, He recommends, above all things, 
civility. There is nothing like a civil tongue, 
and quiet unpretending manners, to get on 
not only in savage countries but everywhere 
and under nearly every emergency. “ Many 
travellers,” says Mansfield Parkyns, “take a 
soldier with them from the chief or king of 
the country, where they may be travelling, 


land many affect a harsh demeanour to the 


natives, demanding lodging, food, &c., in the 
most peremptory manner. This is a plan not 
at all to be recommended, it often leads to a 
quarrel, aud is not likely to obtain for the 
traveller, what he ought so much to court, if 
he wishes to study the manners and customs 
of the people—their good-will and contidence, 
Here I should very much dislike any one’s 
forcing himself into house against my 
will, and am disposed w act generally on the 
principle of ‘Do unto others as _ ye 
would they should do unto you.” On 
my arrival in a village, I have found it 
the better plan to do as the native travel- 
lers would—wait under a tree until some 
one asks me in. A little patience is some- 
times needed. People often gather round 
you to look at you, and occasionally make 
rather personal remarks ; though, generally, 
they are very civil. Answer their questions 
good-naturedly, take pleasure in making 
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yourself agreeable, you will find it will be-| satindressattracted many eyes; but the manger 
come a habit, and you will be welcome every- | was, on this occasion, the great object of atten- 
where. 1 hope future travellers may agree | tion; and it had been expanded, [ found, into 
with me, that it is not absolutely necessary to|a marvellous large town, into which was 
enter forcibly into other people’s houses, or| crowded almost every known animal. The 
to demand as aright the supper which one} Bethlehem of the artist was a wonderfully 
ought to receive with thanks, if voluntarily | hilly district, in which houses hung on at 
given. For instance, on one occasion he was|every conceivable angle. Trees and flowers 
taken prisoner by mistake, and the next day— | bloomed all around, without regard to climate 

“ [ woke up quite in my usual state of philo-| or season. Nor was the star forgotten ; which, 
sophy, highly amused at my situation. The | painted in circlets of red, blue, and green, 
soldiers collected in numbers, to amuse them-| was attached to the end of a pole, that pro- 











selves at my expense. After some little 
‘chaffiny, they began to dance about, going 
through their dounfétu or war- boast, slipping 
their lances at me, and catching them by the 
butt when the point was within an inch or 
two of my body. I knew I was in no danger, 
if I only kept my temper. So when the first 
man had performed his part, I took a piece of 
straw and gave it him, telling him that was 
the sword he needed. This raised a laugh 
against him, and entering into the spirit of 
the thing, we went on famously. I acted the 
part of a chief: gave one man a straw coronet, 
to another a bracelet, to a third an imaginary 
mule, and so on; while to make the matter 
more real, [ invested a dollar, luckily hidden 
in the corner of my belt, in some drink, and 
each bringing his share of dinner, we had a 
grand carnivorous feast. Thus, by a little 
management, I became a great favourite with 
the soldiery, instead of being bullied by them. 
Let this be a warning to hot-headed travel- 
lers. My greatest discomfort arose from my 
complaint. But this only served to draw out 
the good qualities of my comrades, who con- 
trived for me all sorts of little necessary con- 
veniences, and went about in search of medi- 
cines. They procured me a pungent root, 


which did me so much good, that on the| 


third day of my imprisonment I was quite 
well !” 

We think, that while England, Scotland, and 
Ireland can produce such specimens of tra- 
vellers as those we have quoted, no one need 
dread the enervation of ourmodern gentlemen, 
as long as they escape the influence of Generals 
Pipeclay, Martinet, and Routine. 


CHRISTMAS IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 


“Come along with me to church,” said a 
Neapolitan friend, last year, when the bells 
were chiming more merrily than usual, as 
if they themselves had their part in the fun 
of the season; “ there are beautiful things to 


be heard and seen.” So off I set to the 
parish church of a village not far from 
Naples. The high altar was blazing with 
light. On the right lay the presepe (the 
manger), and on the left stood erect the 
Madonna; whilst round that impersonation 
clustered the young damsels of the country. 
The Madonna looked as benignant as wax 


|truded from what might have been the 
market-place of the city. Its light had appa- 
rently already led the shepherds to the holy 
|spot, who, dressed in Calabrian hats and 
| Spanish cloaks, and bearing small hurdy- 
gurdys in their hands, were supposed to be 
celebrating the auspicious event. ‘The manger 
itself was empty, as the placing of the bam- 
| bino (the infant) within it is a solemn cere- 
mony, reserved for early Christmas morning. 

There is no more distinctive feature in 
the Christmas of Southern Italy than the 
manger ; and therefore I have adverted to it 
| first. The erecting of it, whether in the church 
or a private house, excites a vast amount 
|of interest. It is a sign of approaching 
| festivity, equivalent to our hanging up the 
jmistletoe, or decking our windows with 
holly ; and, in a country village, there are as 
/many small sensations as there are presepes 
erected. Reports are constantly circulating 
|as to the progress which each is making, 
| and comparisons are drawn which stimulate 
| their respective proprietors to make greater 
| efforts to beautify them. The village carpenter 
| is in great requisition ; and I shall never forget 
his vast importance, inasmuch as I was the suf- 
| ferer for it, during the last Novena. My doors 
were gaping, so as to admit every breath of 
wind that blew, and my windows had been 
beaten in by a storm; but prayers and re- 
| monstrances were of no avail to move Maestro 
Raffaele. He had to finish the presepe of 
the church, and another for Don Carlo, and 
another for Don Giuseppe, and others for a 
whole host of dons; so that I was com- 
pelled to wait with as much complacency and 
patience as I could muster. In fact, what 
could I do otherwise? It would not have 
been Christmas without the presepe; and 
I would have slept without any door or win- 
dow rather than destroy the associations of 
'such a season. Indeed, I am glad now to think 
|that not one moment of Maestro Raffaele’s 
invaluable time was occupied by me. 

As soon as the presepes are finished, all the 
population turns out to visit them. It is an 
evidence of devotion so to do; and the 
stranger would at this season be astonished 
| at the crowds he meets of well-dressed people 
hurrying backwards and forwards, as if intent 
on some important business. Curiosity, as 
well as devotion, has its share in the move- 














could look, A magnificent flaxen wig flowed | ment ; for as, on such occasions, the interior 
over her shoulders, whilst a splendid white | of one’s house is thrown open to visitors who 
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come to gaze, and perhaps kneel and pray, 
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tains. One only is generally left; but, by 


there is an excellent opportunity of observing | virtue of being a foreigner, I have always re- 


what is shut up during the whole of the 


rest of the year, and of collecting copious | 
A new life is in-|enter on the active duties of the Novena. 


material for gossip. 
fused into our village, and the animation 
scarcely flags till Easter comes with a new 
sensation. 


Still there is an incompleteness in the | unsaluted. 
arrangements ; and there is a pause of expec- | wooden spoon is passed by. 


ceived two. 
Everything being arranged, the Zampognari 


From early morn to late at night are they 
blowing and singing. Not a Madonna at the 
street-corner, or in the open shop, remains 
Not a house which had the 
Everywhere are 


tation untilthe Zampognariarrive. Now there |they honoured guests, and courted and 
are no persons considered so essential to the | crammed like Norfolk turkeys, they not un- 
constitution of Christmas in the South of| frequently leave the country districts which 
Italy as these men; and their arrival is| they have charmed with a full purse, as well 


always welcomed with corresponding demon-|as a full skin. 
Where they would visit my house towards the evening, in 


strations of respect and joy. 


I had requested that they 


come from, the public mind cannot well} order that I might have the advantage of 


decide. 


Some, I verily believe, are persuaded | their music during my supper ; thus attempt- 


that they are angels under the form of men ;| ing to reconcile and gratify a certain regard 
some certainly think that they are lineal|to devotion, to antiquity, and a taste for a 


descendants of the shepherds who fed their| rude species of music. 
“Why, | music are, however, improved by distance, I 


flocks on the plains of Bethlehem. 


As some sounds of 


there are the self-same figures in the manger | suggested that a distant room might be fitted 


” 


in the church, 
and, as he is a great authority, the Zampog- 


observes the village barber ;|up. Accordingly, my servant had suspended 


on the wall coloured likenesses of the Holy 


nari are looked upon by the wondering pea-| Family, and Santa Filomela, and surrounded 


sants with immense veneration. Historic 


the whole with a natural framework of 


truth obliges us to say, however, that they| holly, bright with berries and flowers in- 


are shepherds from the Abruzzi, who an-|termixed. 


nually perambulate certain districts with 
their bagpipes under their arms, and not 


That was his presepe, and greatly 
was it admired. The head Zampognaro 
| had succeeded to the patrimonial powers of the 


unfrequently make a good speculation of the | family on the demise of his father, who had 


simple devotion of the country people. 


describe. Any one who has been to Rome 
will have seen it on the models who bask in 


the sunshine on the steps of the Piazza di | 


Spagna ; or yearly it may be seen in some of 
the pictures in our Water Colour Exhibition. 
Their legs are enveloped in a coarse worsted- 
work, encircled with I know not how many 
bands of rope. This delicate hosiery is sur- 
mounted by breeches made of goatskin ; the 
vest is of the same material, or there 
may be, at times, red; whilst over all is 
thrown a brown, well-patched, Spanish cloak, 
cut short to the knee, and as particoloured, if 
not quite so brilliant, as was that of Ben- 
jamin. On the top of this singular-looking 
figure rises the conical Calabrian hat, adorned 
with a peacock’s feather, and several bows of 
ribbon. 

What a sensation does the arrival of the 
Zampognaro create! He blows up his bag- 
pipes, and straightway they discourse their 
peculiar music, whilst his companion alter- 
nately sings and plays his pipe. The first 
occupation of the Zampognari on their arrival, 
is to go from house to house and ascertain who 
means to observe the Novena. I have often 
received a visit from these picturesque 
beings ; and have as often made an engage- 
ment with them to play daily at my house: 
always receiving two wooden spoons as an 
assurance of the bargain. These spoons 
are rude specimens of the workmanship of the 
shepherds in their idle hours on the moun- 


Their | come to tune his pipes in this out-of-the-way 
dress is more picturesque than I can well| place for full forty years. 


The attendant was 
as yet only a candidate for distinction. By 
the time they arrived at my house, both were 
suffering from their gratified and prospective 
ambition; for, after having visited several 
hundred houses, it may readily be conceived 
that they had blown nearly all the breath 
out of their bodies, Yet, heaving and pant- 
ing as they were, it was wonderful to see 
what new life was infused intothem. Fixing 
their eyes intently on the Madonna, who 
formed the most prominent objects in my ser- 
vant’s room (where the performance took 
place), their cheeks expanded, and forth 
issued the wild carol. All this time there 
stood around them, a group composed partly 
of people of the house, and partly of those 
who had followed them; for on such 
occasions there is a free entry to all. It 
is a characteristic of Italian fétes and cere- 
monies, that the greatest publicity attaches 
to them ; and whether it be the last unction 
or a funeral, a marriage or a birth, a Zam- 
pognaro’s devotion, or a New Year’s Eve 
festivities, in rush the people, to shriek, or 
to laugh, or to crack a joke, or to pray, as 
the character of the féte may be. As 
the master Zampognaro ceased his bag- 
pipes, his assistant took up the music some- 
times with his voice, sometimes with a 
single pipe. The words which he sang are 


| 
| 





rude enough; but as they may be venerable 
for their antiquity, and certainly exercised a 
great influence over both performers and 
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<= 
audience, we give them in this rough trans- 
lation : 
For ever hallow'd be 
The night when Christ was born, 
For then the saints did see 
The holy star of morn, 
St. Anastasius and St. Joseph old 
They did that blessed sight behold. 


CHORUS. 
The night of the Nativity 

It is a holy night, 

When Father, Son, and Holy Ghost unite 
That man may saved be. 


The music ceases; and, for a moment a dead 
silence reigns throughout the little group; 
then Complimenti are produced for the prin- 
cipal personages: a glass of wine, a little 
fruit, and sometimes more substantial fare ; 
and so the performances of the day conclude. 

For eight days and nights (the Novena) are 
these ceremonies continued; the ninth is 
Christmas Day ; and though the Zampognaro 
continues his rounds, the material and 
earthly seem to have taken place of the 
heavenly. And now Christmas assumes an- 
other phase. ‘The whole day the people have 
been fasting to be better prepared for a feast 
—though the Church calls it a fast—at night. 
For twenty-four hours they will not touch 
either meat or animal fat; yet they sell the 
very beds on which they sleep to have their 
favourite and canonical dish of capitone—a 
kind of conger-eel, in great vogue at Christ- 
mas. At two o’clock the log is ignited ; for the 
tradition is, that at about that hour the Ma- 
donna had need of a comforting blaze. As the 
day advances, whether in town or country, or 
at Rome or Naples, or any of the neighbouring 
villages, silence creeps grandly over every 
place. The solitary pedestrian hurries along 
in his best coat, as if all too late for his 
engagement, The merry voice of children is 
no longer heard in the Piazza. Every sound 
which speaks of labour is stilled. Where is 
all this busy, noisy pdépulation which were 
so recently shouting and singing? Look up 
to every smoking roof, and there you have 
your answer; for in a quiet Italian village, 
where, from choice or necessity, the food of 
the people is oftener cold than warm, the 
smoking chimney is one of the most remark- 
able phenomena on the approach of a féte, 
It strikes one, too, much more in the clear 
erystal atmosphere of these latitudes, where 
every mote is visible. Looking back on the 
little village which slept in one of the 
— and snuggest nooks in the world, I 

ad no difficulty in telling where all the 
population had sunk, and why I remained 
the last man. 

The preparations are rude, it is true, for an 
Englishman ; but there is good feeling, and 
good temper, and plenty of merriment in the 
rustic group ; and this blinds one to a thou- 
sand defects. First, there is the eternal dish 


| of maccaroni, dressed with oil instead of fat. 
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Then comes the capitone, and the salt fish, 
and fish broiled, and fried, and boiled, and in 
salad and polpetti, until every sort of fish in 
the ocean is exhausted. Some of these dishes 
are dressed with immense ingenuity, and 
tolerable success in imitation of meat. For 
these pious frauds the nuns are responsible : 
much of their holy retirement being spent 
in devising modes of diminishing the rigours 
of fasting, and in preparing sweets and con- 
fectionary, with which the table of my host 
is groaning. ‘The feast concluded, the friends 
dispose themselves for the amusements of the 
evening. I never observed that dancing 
forms one of them ; indeed, it does not seem 
to harmonise with the religious sentiment 
which prevails on such an occasion. People 
seem more disposed to group together, and to 
be cozy, confidential, and loving; and the 
only game that I had witnessed amongst 
these poor villagers is one which seats them 
round a table close enough to touch one 
another, and look kindly into each other's 
eyes. Every one has a heap of nuts before 
him, and contributes a number to the common 
pool, and then the lot decides who is to 
begin. The great art is to take away as 
many nuts as possible without moving the 
rest. An error incurs a forfeit, and the 
chance passes on to the next. Immense 
anxiety is felt by the youngsters of the party, 
and peals of laughter greet every failure. 
Others, of a more roving and lively charac- 
ter, adjourn to the streets and chaunt the 
whole night away. Many are popping off 
fireworks. The more devout spend the night 
by the presepe in the church ; but, at two or 
three o’clock in the morning all adjourn to 
the parish church, which is brilliantly illumi- 
nated on the occasion. The offices of the 
church are chanted ; and a grand procession, 
headed by the priests and all that is dis- 
tinguished in the little village, makes the 
round of the building, and the new-born babe 
is deposited in the manger. 

The great event is now accomplished which 
gives its name to the season, and Christmas 
is fairly ushered in, or, as some would here 
say, is finished. 


BLOBBS OF WADHAM. 


My name is Withers—Richard Withers, 
of Jermyn Street, London, ostensibly an im- 
porter of foreign wines. I don’t mention it 
by way of advertisement, but that I may not 
be introduced to the public under false pre- 
tences. I am not Blobbs of Wadham ; that is 
what I wish to be understood clearly. In 
the year eighteen hundred and ten, or there- 
abouts, the gréat firm of Nature and Com- 
pany falling short, I suppose, in their original 
material, issued a couple of duplicates—fac- 
similes—and I had the misfortune to be one 
of them. We were not twins: there was no 
mystic sympathy of being between us to 
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whisper each to each, “ Thou hast a double ;” | observed a gruff voice, lower down. 


no cuticle, or smallest superfluity of skin, as 
had been granted to the Siamese, to hint 
that there was a ditto somewhere. Long 
Experience, our only common mother, was 
left to teach us this; and in my education, 


at least, that lady has proved herself a) 


Tartar. 


My first introduction to a knowledge of | 


the other lusus was not till some few years 
ago. As I was walking along Fleet Street, 
on my way into the City on business, I was 
saluted from behind with a most tremendous 
thwack across the shoulders. I turned round 
between purple and white; for, angry as I 
was, a little reminiscence flashed across me 
of a certain bill transaction—a thing that 
will mix itself up somehow with the wine 
trade—and I thought it just possible that 
this assault had arisen from some unprofes- 
sional view of that matter: but an utter 
stranger, with outstretched hand and beam- 
ing smile, confronted me. 

“ Deeloighted to see you, old boi,” said he. 
“ How is the woife and the piccanninnies ?” 

“Sir,” I replied, rubbing my back as well 
as I was able, “I am a bachelor.” 

“D’ye mane to say ye are not Blobbs ?” 
said he. 

“Certainly I do, sir,” answered I, with 
warmth. 

“Well, then, it’s nothing more nor less 
than a coincidence,” said he. 

“Sir,” said I, “it is a blister.” And it was 
a blister, 

The very next day, and almost in the same 
place, across the shoulders, I received two 
thwacks from that identical cane, and in the 
same unmistakeable Hibernian accents, I 


heard it shouted; “I took another man for | 


you yesterday, Blobbs; but, bedad, I’ve got 
you to-day.” 

I happened to have a nephew at Wadham 
College, Oxford, at that time; and, not 
without an eye to business, I went down to 
stay there for a week. I had heard a good 
deal before of the hospitality of the Univer- 
sity, but the cordial manner of those Fellows 
did surprise me. 

“Well, how are you, old boy? So, you 
are come down to see us at last,” exclaimed 
one, at the very gate, as he shook my hand 
most heartily. “ But you’re getting bald, 
my friend—henpecked about the crown—eh, 
eh? And you're stouter than you were, too, 
a good deal.” 

“Really, sir,” I began, “these familiar 
remarks”—but my nephew came up just at 
that moment, and prevented any explanation. 
In the combination room, after dinner, I sat 
next to the sub-warden, and was treated 
with all imaginable kindness. “I have some 
wine of this character,” I was casually re- 
marking, as I held the glass up against a 
candle, “that has been with me this twenty 


years.” 
| “Then I don’t know where you put it to,” 
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“ For 
aman who drinks habitually, I must say, 
I don’t know worse wine than yours.” 
“Don’t you mind what Savage says,” said 
the sub, gently; “you know his strange 
| ways.” 
“But I do mind what Savage says, sir,” I 
| replied ;. “and I don’t know his ways. I am 
not going to sit here, and hear my wine run 
down by Savage, or any other man.” 

“Why, Blobbs, Blobbs, you did not use to 
be so touchy as that up here,” interposed the 
dean; “bad at chapels, bad at lectures, 
shocking bad at knocking-in, but always 
good-tempered and ready to take a jdke.” 

“ Gentlemen,” exclaimed I, “ once for all, I 
am not Blobbs!” 

Alas! it was but little good for me to say 
“once for all;” I went out to breakfast at 
another college, and was purposely introduced 
to everybody as Richard Withers; but the 
association of ideas proved almost as bad as 
the confusion of persons, and I was asked 
about six times whether I knew Blobbs of 
Wadham. I got quite to know when it was 
| coming, by the way in which the interrogator 

would survey my features, give a little smile 
at the absurd likeness, and begin his question 
with “Mr. Withers?” to prevent himself 
from addressing me by the wrong name. I 
astonished one of these persons a good deal 
when he had got thus far by anticipating the 
rest, and saying— 

“No; I don’t know Blobbs at all,” which 
| rather terrified him. 

The disadvantages of my resemblance to 
this person have been counterbalanced by no 
benefits ; nobody has ever paid me money for 
Blobbs, or asked me to dinner, or given me so 
much as a lift in his carriage ; no charming 
young creature has ever embraced me by 
mistake, as being the wife or sister of me, 
Withers, On the contrary, Mrs. Blobbs has 
been presented to me, more than once, in the 
form of a Nemesis, or avenging female. At 

the casinos and the like, for instance, which 
I solemnly assert I only visit as the haunts 
in which sundry young gentlemen, with whom 
I am professionally connected are most likely 
to be found, it has been often whispered to 
me— 

“Lucky Mrs. Blobbs don’t see you here to- 
night, my boy ;” and, on one occasion, “ If you 
don’t lend me that fifty we were speaking 
about, as sure as you live I’ll tell your wife.” I 
should not wonder if some domestic recrimi- 
nations took place somewhere in consequence 
of my firm refusal ; I believe and hope that 
Blobbs is not altogether exempt from the 
results of our similitude; that the toil and 
truth of our double has befallen him like- 
wise. 

After a few score of these mistakes had 
happened, I learned to take them quietly 
enough ; if I was arrested for debt, or even 
lodged in Newgate for murder, to-morrow, it 
would not much distress me; “It’s Blobbs,” 
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I should say, “that’s all.” The former, indeed, ' And much I marvell’d, as her cadence fell 
From the Laudate, that I knew so well, 
Into Scarlatti’s minor fugue, how she 
Had learn'd such deep and solemn harmony. 
But what she told I set in rhyme, as meet 
To chronicle the influence, dim and sweet, 
Neath which her young and innocent life had grown : 
ould that my words were simple as her own. 
Many years since, an English workman went 
Over the seas, to seek a home in Ghent, 
Where English skill was prized, nor toil’d in vain ; 
Small, yet enough, his hard-earn’d daily gain, 
He dwelt alone—in sorrow or in pride ; 
He mix'd not with the workers by his side ; 
He seem’d to care but for one present joy— 
To tend, to watch, to teach his sickly boy. 
Severe to all beside, yet for the child 

: ay, || He soften’d his rough speech to soothings mild ; 
out that he has got hold of the wrong man For him he sales alah him each day te walk’d 
Through the dark gloomy streets; to him he talk’d 
Of home, of England, and strange stories told 


fr . ‘ | Of English heroes in the days of old ; 
his ; it would have been cheaper for him to} Ana (when the sunset gilded roof and spire), 


is not unlikely, for he is a very fast character, 
or, at all events, has lots of half-mad friends ; 
just before the pillars were taken away from 
the Regent’s Quadrant, I had a proof of this. 
I was coming from the Piccadilly end, at my 


ordinary quiet pace (for Iam very respectable, | w 


and not thin), when I was violently seized by | 
the shoulders, and threaded—run in and out 
—through each of the pillars, all the way to/| 
the top. It was in the mid afternoon, and the | 
proceeding attracted every eye ; but what did | 
I care? What was the use of caring? “It | 
is some friend of Blobbs’s of Wadham, having | 
his lark,” I said to myself; “and he will be’! 
very much astonished when he comes to find 
as soon as I could get my breath again, [| 
gave Blobbs’s friend in charge to a policeman, | 


and he paid five pounds for that little run of 


have taken a cab. 


I think. The guard, and the coachman, and 
the insides, all swore to my having travelled | 
that distance, and I was obliged to give the 
mouey—I have no doubt for Blobbs. 

And yet it was better so, perhaps, than to! 


ike fear-stricken hue! 


one of us two dies! Perhaps, we shall! 
expire simultaneously. Otherwise, when an | 
erfranchised-looking female, in a widow’s cap, 
comes suddenly upon me in the street, and! 
faints, I shall then know that Blobbs is dead. : 

i 








THE TOMB IN GHENT, 

A smitine look she had, a figure slight, 

With cheerful air, and step both quick and light, 
A strange and foreign look the maiden bore, 
That suited the quaint Belgian dress she wore ; 
Yet the blue fearless eyes in her fair face, 

And her soft voice told her of English race ; 
And ever, as she flitted to and fro, 

She sang (or murmur’d, rather), soft and low, 
Snatches of song, as if she did not know 

That she was singing, but the happy load 

Of dream and thought thus from her heart o’erflow’d : | 
And while on household cares she pass'd along, 
The air would bear me fragments of her song ; | 
Not such as village maidens sing, and few | 
The framers of her changing music knew ; 
Chants such as heaven and earth first knew of when | 
Allegri and Marcello held the pen. | 
But I with awe had often turn’d the page, 
Yellow with time, and half defaced by age, | 
And listen’d, with an ear not quite unskill’d, | 
While heart and soul to the grand echo thrill’d ; 
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| The marvellous tale which never seem'd to tire: 

I never saw this parody upon me in all my| How the gilt dragon, glaring fiercely down 
life, but I have been very near seeing him ;! From the great belfry, watching all the town, 
I got into a coach at Dorchester, one night, Was brought, a trophy of the wars divine, 
to go to Weymouth, and had to pay about | By a Crusader from far Palestine, 
forty miles’ fare further back—from Honiton, | And given to Bruges ; and how Ghent arose, 

, And how they struggled long as deadly foes, 

Till Ghent, one night, by a brave soldier’s skill, 
Stole the great dragon, and she keeps it sti!l. 
| One day the dragon—so ’tis said—will rise, 
Spread his bright wings, and glitter in the skies, 
’ And over desert lands and azure seas, 
have met him; what horror to have awoke | wijl seek his home ’mid palm and cedar-trees, 


suddenly, and beheld oneself sitting opposite | So, as he pass’d the belfry every day, 
in the dim obscure! Echoing, perhaps, one’s | The.boy would look if it were flown away : 
ery of terror, wearing his hair after the same | Each day surprised to find it watching there, 
oreupine fashion, and with cheeks of the Above him, as he cross’d the ancient square, 
| To seek the great cathedral, that had grown 
What a shocking business it will be when | 4 home for hin—mysterious and his own. 
Dim with dark shadows of the ages past, 
St. Bavon stands, solemn and rich and vast ; 
The slender pillars in long vistas spread, 
| Like forest arches meet and close o’erhead 
So high, that like a weak and doubting prayer, 
; Ere it can float to the carved angels there, 
The silver clouded incense faints in air; 
Only the organ’s voice, with peal on peal, 
Can mount to where those far-off angels kneel. 
Here the pale boy, beneath a Jow side-arch, 
Would listen to its solemn chant or march ; 
Folding his little hands, his simple prayer 
Melted in childish dreams, and both in air: 
While the great organ over all would roll, 
Speaking strange secrets to his spotless soul, 
Bearing on eagle-wings the great desire 
Of all the kneeling throng, and piercing higher 
Than aught but love and prayer can reach, until 
Only the silence seem'd to listen still ; 
| Or gathering like a sea still more and more, 
Break in melodious waves at heaven’s door, 
| And then fall, slow and soft, in tender rain, 
Upon the pleading longing hearts again. 
Then he would watch the rosy sunlight glow, 
That crept along the marble floor below, 
Passing, as life does, with the passing hours, 
Now by a shrine all rich with 
Now on the brazen letters of a tomb, 
Then, leaving it again to shade and gloom, 
And creeping on, to show, distinct and quaint, 
The kneeling figure of some marble saint : 
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Or lighting up the carvings strange and rare, 

That told of pztient toil and reverent care ; 

Ivy that trembled on the spray, and ears 

Of heavy cern, and slender bulrush spears, 

And all the thousand tang'ed weeds that grow 

In summer, where the silver rivers flow ; 

And demon-heads grotesque, that seem’d to glare 

In impotent wrath on all the beauty there, 

Then the gold rays up pillar’d shaft would climb, 

And so be drawn to heaven, at evening time, 

Aud deeper silence, darker shadows flow’d 

On all around, only the windows glow’d 

With blazon'd glory, like the shields of light 

Archangels bear, who, arm’d with love axd might, 

Watch upon heaven’s battlements at night, 

Then all was shade, the silver lamps that gleam’d, 

Lost in the daylight, in the darkness secm'd 

Like sparks of fire in the dim aisles to shine, 

Or trembling stars before each separate shrine. 

Grown half afraid, the child would leave them there, | 

And come out, blinded by the noisy glare 

That burst upon him from the busy square, 

The church was thus his home for rest or play; 

Andas he came and went again each day, 

The pictured faces that he knew so well, 

Seem'd to smile on him welcome and farewell. 

But holier, and dearer far than all, 

One sacred spot his own he loved to call; 

Save at mid-day, half-hiddey by the gloom, 

The people call it The White Maiden’s Tomb: 

For there she stands; her folded hands are press’d 

Together, and laid softly on her breast ; 

As if she waited but a word to rise 

From the dull earth, and pass to the blue skies ; 

Her lips expectant part, she holds her breath, 

As listening for the ange! voice of death. 

None know how many years have seen her 80, 

Or what the name of her who sleeps below. 

And here the child would come, and strive to trace, 

Through the dim twilight, the pure gentle face, 

He loved so well, and here he oft would bring 

Some violet blossom of the early spring ; 

And climbing softly by the fretted stand, 

Not to disturb her, lay it in her hand ; 

Or whispering a soft loving message, swect, 

Would stoop and kiss the little marble feet. 

So, when the organ’s pealing music rang, 

He thought amid the gloom the maiden sang ; 

With reverent simple faith by her he knelt, 

And listen’d what she thought, and what she felt ; 

“ Glory to God,” re-echoed from her voice, 

And then his little spirit would rejoice ; 

Or when the Requiem sobb'd upon the air, 

His baby-tears dropp’d with her mournful prayer. 
So years fled on, while childish fancies past, 

The childish love and simple faith could last. 

The artist-soul awoke in him, the flame 

Of genius, like the light of Heaven, came 

Upon his brain, and (as it will, if true) 

It touch’d his heart and lit his spirit, too, 

His father saw, and with a proud content 

Let him forsake the toil where he had spent 

His youth's first years, and on one happy day 

Of pride, before the old man pass’d away, 

He stood with quivering lips, and the big tears 

Upon his cheek, and heard the dream of years 

Living and speaking to his very heart,— 

The low hush’d murmur at the wondrous art 

Of him, who with young trembling fingers made 

The great church-organ answer as he play’d ; 

And, as the uncertain sound grew full and strong, 

Rush with harmonious spirit-wings along, 

And thrill with master power the breathless throng, 


The old man died, and years pass'd on, and still 
The young musician bent his heart and will, 
To his dear toil. St. Bavon now had grown 
More dear to him, and even more his own; 
And as he left it every night he pray'd 
A moment by the archway in the shade, 
Kneeling once more within the sacred gloom 
| Where the White Maiden watch’d upon her tomb, 
His hopes of travel and a world-wide fame, 
Cold Time had sober'd, and his fragile frame ; 
Content at last only in dreams to roam, 
Away from the tranquillity of home; 
Content that the poor dwellers by his side 
Saw in him but the gentle friend and guide, 
The patient counsellor in the poor strife 
And petty details of their common life,— 
| Who comforted where woe and grief might fall, 
Nor slighted any pain or want as small, 
; But whose great heart took in and felt for ali. 
| Still he grew famous,—many came to be 
| His pupils in the art ‘of harmony. 
| One day a voice floated so pure and free 
Above his music, that he turn’d to see 
| What angel sang, and saw before his eyes, 
What made his heart leap with a strange surprise, 
His own White Maiden, calm, and pure, and mild, 
| As in his childish dreams she sang and smiled, 
Her eyes raised up to Heaven, her lips apart, 
| And music overflowing from her heart. 
| But the faint blush that tinged her cheek betray'd 
No marble statue, but a living maid 
Perplex’d and startled at his wondering look, 
Her rustling score of Mozart’s Sanctus shook ; 
The uncertain notes, like birds within a snare, 
Flutter’d and died upon the trembling air. 
| Days pass’d, each morning saw the maiden stand, 
| Her eyes cast down, ‘ier lesson in her hand, 
Eager to study, never weary, while 
Repaid by the approving word or smile 
Of her kind master; days and months fled on; 
One day the pupil from the choir was gone ; 
| Gone to take light, and joy, and youth once more, 
Within the poor musician's humble door ; 
And to repay, with gentle happy art, 
; The debt so many owed his generous heart. 
| And now, indeed, was one who knew and felt 
| "That a great gift of God within him dwelt ; 
One who could listen, who could understand, 
Whose idle work dropp’d from her slacken’d hand, 
While with wet eyes entranced she stood, nor knew 
How the melodious wingéd hours flew ; 
Who loved his art as none had loved before, 
Yet prized the noble tender spirit more, 
While the great organ brought from far and near 
Lovers of harmony to praise and hear. 
Unmark’'d by aught save what fill’d every day, 
| Duty, and toil, and rest, years pass’d away : 
| And now by the low archway in the shade 
Beside her mother knelt a little maid, 
Who, through the great cathedral learn’d to roam, 
Climb to the choir and bring her father home 5 
And stand, demure and solemn by his side, 
| Patient till the last echo softly died, 
; Then place her little hand in his, and go 
Down the dark winding stair to where below 
The mother knelt, within the gathering gloom,, 
Waiting and praying by the maiden’s tomb, 
So their life went, until ono winter’s day, 
Father and child came there alone to pray, 
The mother, gentle soul, had fled away, 
Their life was alter’d now, and yet the child 
| Forgot her passionate grief i in time, and smiled, 


' Half-wondering why, when spring’s fresh breezes came, 
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Aud summer flowers, he was not the sam. 

Half guessing at the shadow of his pain, 

And then contented if he smiled again, 

A sad cold smile, that pass'd in tears away, 

As re-assured she ran once more to play. 

And now cach year that added grace to grace, 

Fresh bloom and sunshine to the young girl’s face, 
Brought a strange light in the musician’s eyes, 

As if he saw some starry hope arise, 

Breaking upon the midnight of sad skies ; 

It might be so: more feeble year by year, 

The wanderer to his resting-place drew near, 

One day the Gloria he could play no more, 

Echoed its grand rejoicing as of yore. 

His hands were clasp'd, his weary head was laid, 
Upou the tomb where the White Maiden pray’d; 
Where the child’s love first dawn’d, his soul first spoke 
The old man’s heart there throbb’d its last and broke. 
The grave cathedral that had nursed his youth, 

Had helped his dreaming, and had taught him truth, | 
Had scen his boyish grief and baby tears, 

And watch'd the sorrows and the joys of years, 

Had lit his fame and hope with sacred rays, 

And consecrated sad and happy days,— 

Had bless’d his happiness, and soothed his pain, 

Now took her faithful servant home again. 

He rests in peace, some travellers mention yet 

An organist whose name they all forget : 

He hasa holier and a nobler fame 

By poor men’s hearths, who love and bless the name 
Of a kind friend ; and in low tones to-day, 
Speak tenderly of him who pass’d away. 
Too poor to help the daughter of their friend, 
They grieved to see the little pittance end; 

To see her toil and strive with cheerful heart, 
To bear the lonely orphan’s struggling part ; 
They grieved to see her go at last alone 

To English kinsmen she had never known : 
And here she came ; the foreign girl soon found 
Welcome, and love, and plenty all around, 
And here she pays it back with earnest will, 
By well-taught housewife watchfulness and skill, 
Deep in her heart she holds her father's name, 
And tenderly and proudly keeps his fame ; 
And while she works with thrifty Belgian care, 
Past dreams of childhood float upon the air 5 
Some strange old chant, or solemn Latin hymn 
That echoed through the old cathedral dim, , 
When as a little child each day she went 

To kneel and pray by an old tomb in Ghent. 


THE ROAD IN INDIA. 


DasHine up to the station in a Hansom, 
and finding oneself safe in a first-class rail- 
way carriage, after a brief mandate to a porter 
and a policeman on the subject of luggage, and 
receiving some change and a piece of card 
through a limited pigeon-hole, are very | 
different transactions to those imposed on a 
traveller before he starts on a journey in 
India. In the first place, he must inquire 
whether he can go at all; and the affirma- 
tive being ascertained, he must make com- 
prehensive arrangements to be as comfort- 
able as possible. I, who have made two 
journeys from Caleutta to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, without counting occasional jaunts | 
of two or three hundred miles in deviating 





directions, have learned that art of taking care | 
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of oneself, which is the first thing to be 
learnt in India, and am competent to be of 
some use to society by imparting it. 

The commencement of the process is this. 
After becoming quite tired of Caleutta— 
which happens in a very little time — you 
inquire at one of the two principal Dak 
Companies, when you can manage to get 
away. This depends upon the number of 
candidates, and their proportion to the num- 
ber of carriages and horses along the road. 
It is Monday, let us say, and you find that 
on ‘Tuesday Ensign Grift and Lieutenant 
Green are guing up a long way to join their 
respective regiments (which the Ensign has 
not yet joined at all) at some place the 
name of which probably ends in “ bad.” On 
the next day, a judge, who has just returned 
from England, where he has spent two years 
in abusing the climate, is also to go up the 
country, with the determination to abuse 
its climate still more. On the day following, 
seven young ladies, who have all come out to 
be married, by the last mail, areall travelling 
in thesame direction, under the care of seven 
ayahs (female natives of the lady’s-maid per- 
suasion), aud have of course engrossed all the 
unavailable horses on the route. On Thursday, 
accommodation is graciously vouchsafed, and 
the payment of one hundred and fifty or one 
hundred and sixty rupees, ifsone is going 
about as far as Agra (some eight hundred 
miles) settles the rest. Of course we—I am 
not writing editorially, but really mean that 
I am not alone—of course we do not start 
until night—nobody does; and of course we 
make the starting as pleasant as possible. 
We are dining out, probably, the same even- 
ing, and the people of the house do their best 
to make us comfortable. Have we every- 
thing that we want? Are we warm enough ? 
Oh, yes. We have a hamper, packed under 
the licence of a very general order by 
Spence’s people (Spence’s is the great hotel). 
It is supposed to contain sherry and beer ; 
pale ale, of course; a little brandy; potted 
meats, such as those which are so pleasantly 
described in the Lancet; a tin case of 
biscuits, another of tea, another of sugar, 
and perhaps some concentrated soap. We 
have plates aud knives and forks; for in 
these respects it is far better not to trust 
to the chances of the road. As for 
warmth, there is the resai a padded counter- 
pane, with an exterior of soft crimson silk. 
Stillwe must have something, and we contrive 
to accommodate the people of the house by 
accepting a corkscrew—which we have for- 
gotten, owing to our reminiscences of English 
pic-nics—and a tumbler or two, which have 
been also omitted in the arrangements, 

The carriage is asquare contrivance, painted 
green or brown outside, according to the 
prejudices of the respective companies. It 
is on four wheels, and evinces other symp- 
toms of sanity, though in the article of 
springs I must say it is singularly deficient, 
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Inside it is probably lined or probably not|starting. The real difficulty of starting now 
lined—it is certainly not padded. It has two| in all probability, commences, though the first 
seats, and the space between the two is|horse is generally a very favourable speci- 
usually occupied by luggage, the top being|men of those you are likely to get on the 
covered by a cushion ; so that the traveller | road. 

extends himself with his feet up during the| The horse generally commences his _per- 
entire journey, and has just room to lie at|formances in the following manner. First, 
full length if he feels so disposed. The well,|he won’t go—and the uninitiated traveller 
as we should call it in respect to an Irish| begins to think that the authorities have 
ear, is usually devoted to the provisions;}made a mistake, and that the wrong 
and the top of the gharree (this is the/horse has been put into the wrong 
local name for a carriage), is piled with|place. A simple inquiry, however, dis- 
trunks, or as many of them as one is notjsipates this delusion; and it is found 
obliged to send by another conveyance—by a/that not to go at first is the regular thing, 
stray servant or two, it may be, and by the/| The traveller accordingly sinks back upon the 
coachman. But the loading of the outside is | pillows which he has carefully stowed under 
not half se important a matter as the fitting up| his shoulders, and surrenders himself to our 
of the inside. On each portion of the walls of| old frieud Circumstances, over which he has 
the gharree not occupied by the windows,there|no control. The principal circumstance in 
are pockets, where those articles are stowed | question—that is, the horse—having declared 
which are in most constant requisition. | that he won’t go in the beginning, is not dis- 
Some soda-water is a very desirable article,| posed to change his mind in a hurry, He 
as the water on the road, especially if} backs inevitably, rears probably, snorts con- 





brought at night, may not be clean; and 
even if it is clean, one prefers not to take it 
from a brass chillumchee, which is usually 
devoted to lavatory purposes. Some brandy 
er sherry is also a desirable thing to place in 


tingently, and evinces other symptoms of 
having a will of his own, and not being dis- 
posed to add a codicil to it. The driver, who 
is now fairly launched into the demands of 
the crisis, twitches at the reins in as uncoach- 





one of the pockets, and the corkscrew|manlike a style as is demanded by the very 
should always be deposited in one of the} unprofessional conduct of the animal—slash- 
near ones, although the point is apt to cut|}ing away with a leather-thonged whip, and 
through its covering, and run into your) accompanying its conduct with vocal remon- 
shoulder. In the corresponding pocket to|strances. Heis reinforced by a dozen natives, 
that of the corkscrew, I would recommend] who seize the wheels, two or three of them 
that you place your Colt’s revolver, a precau-|at each, while others push on from behind, 
tion which many Indian travellers neglect.; with a chorus of guttural exclamations, in- 
Since the Santal rebellion, however, I fancy | tended partly as a private gratification, partly 
that few will be so unwise as to do so. The!as an encouragement to the Circumstance. 
biscuits should also be in an accessible! He owns no medium. When he does move, 
place; and if you are travelling alone,!he moves with a vengeance. He commencesa 








or with a companion of your own sex, 


you must have a five hundred box of Ma-| 


nillas (I recommend number two) placed at 
your feet, in that little economical space 
which is saved under the seat of the driver ; 
but you need not kick this about too much 
in your sleep. If you are travelling up with 
the object of your matrimonial affections, I 
see no reason—unless she does—why you 
should not have the same box, because there 
are many opportunities when you may make 
it mutually agreeable for you to sit up with the 
coachman, and improve your mind and Hin- 
dostanee by converse with that not always 
uninteresting individual. 

But all this time we are forgetting to start. 
The coachman is quite accustomed to wait 


hour after hour for his passengers: and, if 


they chose to delay, would, I feel assured, 
wait at least a fortnight, occasionally smok- 
ing his hookah, and once a-day asking to go 
off to his khana (dinner) without mani- 
festing any symptom of impatience. But 
the period having arrived, and the horse— 
to whom your delay has been so much 
distinct gain—having been put in, there is no 


longer any excuse, in anybody’s case, for not 


mad gallop, which swings the gharree from side 
to side, the traveller’s apprehensions being 
drowned by the notes of a demoniacal post-horn 
which the driver considers it his duty to sound 
upon all great occasions. A mile is soon tra- 
versed in this manner, and then the Circum- 
stance shows itself amenable to human control, 
|and gets into his ordinary pace, which, after 
this, is not too quick to be alarming. 

And now comes on the dead night, and 
'the desolation of the journey. We look in- 
| tently at nothing for a little time, through the 
windows listening to the rattle of the vehicle 
which becomes familiar to our ears, Then we 
| make a start on a sudden, and find we have 
ibeen to sleep. It is the stopping of the 
'vehicle which wakes us. We have done 
ithe first stage—only six miles—and have 
larrived at a “chokee” station. Here is a 
|miserable little hut, and a conglomeration 
|of partitions formed of mud, in which 
|the horses are stalled, destitute of roofs, 
|and apparently of beds. It is a hideous 
| place, like a huge dunghill, with little moul- 
dering fires here and there, from one of 
'which a chance stranger—native and naked 
|—gets you, after a great deal of fruitless 
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poking about, a light for the cheroot which | 
you are sure to want by this time. As! 
the horse which has brought you over the 
ae re is being led up and down to cool, you 
think that you never saw a more wretched- 
looking little beast ; 
mind on seeing the animal which is to 
draw youon. He is a little worse, though 
it is evident from the way in which he 
kicks at the shafts while being harnessed, 
that he has some strength and go in him. | 
He is in all probability young, and his chief | 
defects arise from being almost unbroken | 
when first called upon to make a figure 
in the world. It is very likely that the 


starting will be attended by as great diffi-| 


culties as before; but of course this does 
not uniformiy happen; some of the horses 
vary the proceeding by starting well, and so 
beguiling the traveller into a false confidence, 
which is dissipated when he finds himself lying 
in a ditch at the side of the road, the gharree 
smashed, and the horse lying motionless 
among the broken shafts. This happened to 
the present narrator during avery early period 
of his travelling experience, and the same mis- 


adventure occurs to most persons who trust | 


themselves often on the road. There is only 
one course to take ; to set the gharree upon 
its legs as well as you can, and be drawn in 
by bearers to the nearest station, where, if 
everybody is as fortunate as myself, they will 
be able to borrow another vehicle from the 
Dak Company’s agent. It is a very inglorious 
mode of transit—being drawn in by a dozen 
men, any number of whom are always to be 
found in India to do the work of horses—all 
howling a monotonous chant. 

After these incidents of travel, you be- 
come callous, and make yourself as com- 
fortable as may be, with the aid of a book, 
and those other resources for which you 
have made the gharree eminent among its 
kind. Reading, however, can of course be 
indulged in only by day. During the night 
there is nothing for it, but to wrap yourself 
in your resai, and sleep if you can. This 
is, if you do not feel inclined to stay at a 
Dik bungalow, which one is very apt to spurn 
at first setting forth, and take advantage of 
afterwards in a mean-spirited manner. The 
great trial of sleeping in the gharree is in 
the very early morning from two or three 
until four or five o’clock, when for a great 
part of the year it is piercing ecold—a 
cold which makes thetheroot doubly dear, 
and anything else detestable. There is 
no doubt that it is trying, and you deter- 
mine to stand it no longer. You will stop 
and breakfast. You have tried brandy- 
and-water, and it is of no use; some hot tea 
will be just the thing. You accordingly 


push your legs out of the gharree, getting | 


duly rasped by the wheel in the process, 


and eall out to the driver to know how far off | 


The answer is 
The nearest is two miles 


the next Dak bungalow is. 
very satisfactory. 
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behind you; you have passed it in your sleep. 
What is to be done? To turn back would 
be childish, but the next bungalow is fourteen 
miles further on. Stil] it would be childish 
|to turn back; so you go on. In about 
three hours the coachman blows on his post- 
| horn the announcement that you have arrived 
iat a bungalow. It is carefully closed up at 
\ all points, and presents the appearance of 
‘the family being absent on a foreign tour. 
| The jalousies, which reach to the ground are 
elaborately dusty,and makenosign. The house 
| has apparently not been entered for ages, and, 
las far as the last fortnight is concerned, this 
|is no doubt strictly true. There is no sign of 
life in the vicinity, but this it is, of course, 
the business of the traveller to create. 
Standing upon the verandah in his slippers, 
|in a dressing gown and nightcap, his cheek 
|pale, and his eyes hollow, the bungalow 
authority calls out “Qui hai?” —an equi- 
valent for “Who’s there?” Presently a 
man with a large beard emerges from some 
inscrutable out-building, who calls somebody 
else to his assistance, and then makes his 
obeisance to the traveller. The somebody else, 
who does not seem to like it, somehow gets 
into the house, and opens the principal doors, 
and the traveller is made free of the desolate 
dwelling. 

The momentous question comes next, 
What can he have for breakfast? The 
man with the beard, who is the khau- 
samah, or major-domo, goes through the 
usual formule of people of his kind—talks 
of mutton chops, of iron-y-stew (by which 
Jrish stew is understood), and of curry, but 
eventually strongly recommends the only 
dishes to be had, grilled moorgee, or fowl, 
and unda, or eggs, boiled or roasted at 
pleasure. The traveller yields to these 
delicacies, and agrees to spend the time em- 
ployed in their preparation, at his toilette. 
| Fortunately, there is always a bathing-room 
| adjoining, and plenty of cold water ; for the 
rest, the traveller’s own resourcesare suflicient. 
Tn the intervals of dressing he strays out into 
the verandah, and has a pleasing view of the 
khausamah, who has been for some twenty 
minutes occupied in chasing the promised 
breakfast round the house. It is an old bird, 
and is not to be caught by the kind of chaff 
which is proffered; but, in the end, his 
head is chopped off, after the Mahommedan 
fashion, with sufficient want of resignation 
to acquit him of any charge of hypocrisy in 
meeting his death. ‘This spectacle is not 
cheering, and, the traveller, being by this 
time dressed, a change to the interior has its 
advantages. The room is of moderate size, 
and is not beset with too much furniture. 
Besides three chairs, there are two beds— 
without curtains and without bedding ; 
each traveller being supposed to bring his 
own. To these are added a table, and on the 
mantel-piece a compact little bouokecase, the 
books carefully locked in, and a printed list 
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of them pasted outside. The notice heading 
the list informs us, that they are deposited 
by a Tract Society for the benefit of travel- 
lers. We of course overhaul them. There 
isa History of Rome, written from a serious 
point of view ; a History of Greece, written 
from a serious point of view; a Life of 
Alfred the Great, written from a serious 
point of view (with a parable made somehow 
out of the cake story) ; and a Life of Dr. 
Dodd, written from a particularly serious 
point of view, the moral being that it is a 
great pity that such pious persons as he, 
should come to be hanged. 

On the wall he finds suspended a notice 
informing him that travellers occupying 
the bungalow for less than three hours, 
will be charged eight annas, or one shil- 
ling; for more than that time, and less than 
twenty-four hours, one rupee; that tra- 
vellers must not stay too long, to the in- 
convenience of later arrivals, and that they 
must complain of any deficiencies to the post- 
master of the district. Under the last an- 
nouncement will be generally found a comic 
style of note in pencil, such as “ You don’t 
say so!” or, “ What’s the use of that?” and 
other satirical manifestations, Occasionally, 
one sees something a little more eloquent 
scrawled upon the walls. In a bungalow 
near Shergotty I saw last year a drawing of 
a rural cottage, with a garden, and a stream 
running through it, on the bank of which a 
gentleman was represented landing a trout 
nearly as big as himself, in that triumphant 
manner so peculiar to sporting pictures. 
Underneath was written the name of some 
place in Perthshire, and some lines of Briant’s 
description of the pleasures of home and a 
country life. Some homesick traveller had 
written this while lying on the bed during an 
afternoon reverie. Poor fellow! he told his 
tale plainly enough ; and a very common tale 
it is in India. 

“Yes, it comes at last!” Not so bad, after 
all. The fowl is certainly more resigned to his 
fate than he was half-an-hour ago ; and the 
eggs have the merit of being still in the fresh- 
ness of their youth. The tea is not so good as 
in England ; but we are too near China to 
expect that ; besides, it is made with luke- 
warm water, after the favourite fashion of 
Indian servants. The sugar, too, looks as if 
it had been brought promiscuously from the 
desert ; but this, again, is an article of local 
produce, and is, therefore, sure to be bad. 
There is no bread, too ; but the native chup- 
pathe, though not good, nevertheless can be 
eaten. The absence of butter is not a very 
severe infliction, considering that the cook 
will very likely bring some red-currant jelly 
in a little bottle that has formerly contained 
pomade for the hair. 

The meal over, and the traveller in that 
well-known condition which would permit a 
child to play with him, he prepares to start ; 
but there is an important ceremony to be 
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| performed. He must enter his name, starting- 
| place, destination, and the hour of his arrival 
‘and departure, in the travellers’ book, in 
| which he may make remarks upon the sub- 
|ject of his accommodation. As these books 
jcontain many records of the kind, they 
are perhaps the most amusing species of 
| literature procurable in the Dak bungalows, 
and are eagerly gloated over by travellers on 
the look-out for any names that they may 
know. Here the different characteristics of 
the Indian community freely develope them- 
selves. Some of the entries are formal; 
many facetious; some flippant ; others severe, 
The following is a fair specimen of the 
entries : 

Mr. Jos. Sedley, C.1., and family, from Calcutta to 
Bogglewallah. Stayed two hours. Breakfast good. 
Khitmatgar attentive. Paid two rupees. 

That is the formal style. The facetious is 
something like the following : 

Lieutenant Bolt and Ensign Scamper (funny fellows 
generally give wrong names), on sick-leave for pig- 
sticking. Came last night. Going presently. Paid 
two rupees. Breakfast beastly. No beer. Had to 
kick the Khitmatgar for not understanding English. 
Why doesn’t the fellow get his hair cut ? 

This sort of entry is illustrated occasionally 
by a sketch of the traveller being sick, as a 
sarcasm upon the refreshment ; or the por- 
trait of the commanding officer of the tra- 
vellers’ regiment (if he be unpopular) hang- 
ing on a gallows, and smoking a short pipe. 

This is succeeded, probably, by something 
like the following : 

Mrs, Major-General Muggins, C.B., and five 
daughters, Arrived at three in the afternoon, and 
stayed to tea, Bungalow very clean. Everything 
very nice. Servants attentive, 

Underneath an announcement of the kind, 
we saw written by a mad wag: 

All rot, Everything disgusting, And only two 
chairs in the place, Where did four of the Miss 
Mugginses perch themselves ? 

Ci course the crusty British traveller, who 
complains of everything, comes out strong 
upon these occasions : 

Curry detestable, Khausamah filthy, No cream, 
Harvey’s sauce not to be had, Disgraceful to the 
authorities, 





The servant always receives back the book 
with a humble salaam, and, as he cannot read 
English, tries to discover by the look of the 
traveller whether something to his advantage, 
or the reverse, hAs been recorded. He 
generally looks mystified at the illustrations, 
and, I believe, considers them as signs of the 
traveller belonging to some secret society, or 
exclusive caste. 

Once more on his road, there is very little 
to remark of the other incidents likely to 
befal a traveller during an ordinary journey. 
All D&k bungalows are the same, and so are 
all the chokee stations where they change 
horses. At the latter, a European is still an 
object of special curiosity, to judge by the 
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way in which men and children—the latter | 


very pot-bellied, and without any clothing 
—sture in at the windows; 
counting the cripples and idiots, of whom 
there ure generally two or three, who hop 
about and whine for pice. They are disgust- 
ing exhibitions, and may be advantageously 
bought off. 

But of late a new feature has introduced 
itself into travelling in the north-western 
provinces ; turnpikes—an innovation which 
has excited the greatest disgust. 


the British highway. There 
stretching across the road, and a big bunga- 
low on one side. Here the toll-keeper may 
be generally seen seated at a table in the 
verandah, with his books, and all the official 


et ceteras about him. Sometimes he is a} 
native ; but ifa European, he is sure to have | 


a very large family, as the holders of all 
small appointments in India have. His is, 


perhaps, the only house for miles and miles | 


round, and a lonely life it must be for him. 
In England, turnpike-men are said to be 
misanthropical; in India, they are sad, by 
way of distinction, and generally wish you 
good morning, or good evening, with a re- 
signed air, and always look as if they wished 
they were going on with you. In the mean 
time, the traveller proceeds on his way, con- 
sidering himself very hardly used because he 
is made to pay a shilling, and must pass 
another night or two on the road, before he 
can be once more among his friends. 

Let me hope that in a few years longer, 
railroads in India will render this descrip- 
tion a curiosity, and that they will convert it 
into history. 


COLOURS AND EYES. 


In the eighth volume of this journal, and 
the one hundred and nineteenth number, we 
gave a sketch of what was then known upon 
the subject of colour-blindness, or, as it is still 
called frequently, after the most distinguished 
subject of this curious state of deprivation— 
Daltonism ; Jolin Dalton having been, like 
M. Sismondi, and Professor Dugald Stewart, 
unable to distinguish between colours. Dr. 
George Wilson, who was our principal autho- 
rity for what was before said, has diligently 
peeeenee his researches, and as the defect, 

owever seldom noticed, is to an astonishing 
degree prevalent, Dr. Wilson, who has had 
the field of research in this country almost to 
himself, has been able to accumulate and 
publish a great deal of fresh information.* 

For our own parts, we certainly were not 
prepared to learn (and the more inquiry is 
extended, the more certain it seems to be- 
come) that among males the proportion of 
persons who are, in some degree, wrong as 
to their perceptions of colour, is not less than 





* Researches on Colour-Blindness. Edinburgh, Suther- 
jand and Knox. 
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one in twenty, and that colour-blindness of a 
striking character—such as a liability to 
mistake red for green, brown, or black— 
occurs, On an average, in one person out of 
every fifty. This refers only to males. In 
women the sense of colour is more fully cul- 
tivated, and any defect of it, when it occurs, 
is much more carefully concealed than among 
men. Very few women are known to be 
colour-blind, and it is probable that they are 
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|all, in a much less degree than men, subject 
Very | 
different are these from the jovial pike of | say, that in our former summary of the sub- 
is a bar} 


to the infirmity in question. We may here 
ject, the reverse was stated, by an error of 
the pen, the correction of which was perhaps 
sufficiently supplied by the character of the 
succeeding sentence. 

All classes appear to be pretty equally 
subject to this curious infirmity. Of a hun- 
dred gentlemen sitting together in the House 
of Lords, or of a hundred members of a 
mechanics’ benefit society sittimz together at 
their inn, it is equally likely that two are 
colour-blind enough to match a red coat with 


| green trousers under the belief that they are 


purchasing a suit of sober black or drab, and 
that three more if they were asked to match 
a few delicate shades of worsted for their 
wives or sisters would startle them by their 
odd notions of a match. In every large con- 
gregation it is almost certain that there are a 
few men liable to make the mistake into 
which a colour-blind nobleman once fell, 
who, meeting a lady of his familiar acquaint- 
ance dressed in green silk, asked, with much 
concern, for whom she was in mourning. In 
the same assembly there would probably 
be dozens who would be much puzzled to 
see the difference between pink and pale 
blue, these being colours confounded fre- 
quently by persons otherwise not subject to 
confusion. 

In the more marked cases of colour-blind- 
ness, sometimes the majority of colours are 
distinctly appreciated, but there are at least 
two, as red and green, or genérally four, as 
red, green, olive, and brown, that are not dis- 
tinguished from each other. Of the three 

rimary colours, yellow is the one which 
east frequently escapes perception. Most 
colour-blind persons see it perfectly. A pure 
blue, well illuminated, is in the next degree 
least likely to pass unperceived ; some colour- 
blind persons pronounce it to be the colour of 
which they have the most vivid perception. 
On the other hand, combine yellow and blue 
into green, and you have the greatest of all 
stumbling-blocks. Green is, by the colour- 
blind, mistaken commonly for red, often, 
though not so commonly, for blue, and now 
and then for yellow. Of the three primary 
colours red is the distracting one. The 
colour-blind identify it very frequently with 
green, sometimes with perfect black. The 
red in purple not being perceived, that colour 
counts with them asblue. The red in orange 
being undetected, that colour counts with 
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them as yellow. Red and green, then, are 
the two colours which the colour-blind are 
least able to appreciate. It is one of the 
most ordinary cases in connection with colour- 
blinduess, that A or B, seeing a scarlet ver- 


bena in full blossom, can detect, at a little| 


distance, no difference in colour between 
leaves and flowers, or can perceive no con- 
trast of colour in ripe cherries and the foliage 
of the cherry-tree. Yet it so happens that red 
and green are the two cdlours commonly 
employed in railway and ship signalling ! 
Of course there is no folly or ignorance im- 
putable to anybody in the matter, The colours 
contrast vividly to ordinary eyes, and when 
the signals were established little was known 
of colour-blindness, nothing of the extraordi- 
nary frequency of its occurrence. It simply 
happens to be an odd coincidence, that, con- 
sidering the matter from this point of view, 
precisely the wrong colours have been chosen. 
One great railway company, having been 
made acquainted with the nature and extent 
of colour-blindness, has already felt it to be 
necessary to admit no person to the post of 
guard or signal-man until his sense of colour 


has been tested by a regular examination. | 


The ditticulty may be tolerably well overcome 
by the use of this precaution, but, as we shall 


presently point out, in adopting Dr. George | 


Wilson’s suggestions, there may possibly be 
better ways of overcoming it. 


We will first draw upon Dr. Wilson’s ex- | 


perience for a few illustrations of the subject. 
In one of his cases, a gentleman (Mr. A.) 
studying medicine at Edinburgh, was baulked 
in his love of chemistry by an inability to 
decide upon the colour of precipitates, and 
among other points mentioned by this gentle- 
man was the following. Before studying 
medicine he had, for some years, followed the 
profession of a civil engineer. When acting 
as assistant to the engineer of the Granton 
railway he frequently returned in the evening 
from Granton to Edinburgh on one of the 


engines, taking no part in its management. | 


On these occasions he observed that, although 


his undivided attention was directed towards | 


the signal lamps, the light of which was visible 
to him a long way off, he could not, till he 


they were red or green. 
he could have distinguished between a blue 
and a red light at a distance which made red 
and green appear the same. 

Another gentleman, Mr. B., sees in the 
rainbow no colours but blue and yellow ; red 
on the lips and cheeks appears as blue to 
him ; and yet, when once asked to represent 
with colour from a paint-box his notion of 
the colour of the lips, he chose an earthy 
green todo it with. This gentleman, when 
requested to collect together all the greens 
that he found in a heap of variously-coloured 
glass, put, side by side, green, red, brown, 
yellow, claret, and pink ; when further asked 
to state which green appeared to him the 
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|suflicient to distinguish them. 
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purest, he at once chose the claret-coloured 
glass, 

In this case, as in most others, it was to be 
observed that a great part of the difficulty 
disappeared if the colours were observed by 
gaslight. Mr. C., who cannot tell a geranium 
from a geranium leaf by daytime, delights in 
the sight of a conservatory lighted artificially, 
because he then appreciates with double force 
the contrasts of the colours, There is also 
within Dr, Wilson’s experience, Mr. D., a 
draper, who, being colour-blind, retires from 
his shop into a gas-lighted room when he 
wishes to perceive the colour of his wares. 

Mr. E. says:—“*I am an engraver ; and, 
strange as it may appear, my defective vision 
is, to a certain extent, a useful and valuable 
quality. Thus: an engraver has two negative 
colours to deal with—i.e., white and black. 
Now, when | look at a picture, I see it only 
in white and black, or light and shade, or, as 
artists term it, the effect. I find, at times, 
many of my brother engravers in doubt how 
to translate certain colours of pictures which, 
to me, are matters of decided certainty and 
ease. Thus, to me, it is valuable.” 

Mr. F., an artist who, in the same way, 


| considers that his crayon drawing is the better 


for his colour-blindness, has, when his crayons 
have been displaced, represented trees with 
their foliage in red chalks, and put pink crests 
to the waves of the sea. When out hunting, 
he has been unabie to distinguish between 
scarlet coats and black ones—a difficulty to 
which one or two other colour-blind fox- 
hunters have already confessed. 

Admiral G. once bought a pair of green 


| trousers, thinking they were brown, and is of 


opinion, as a naval officer, that the colour 
alone of flags can never be relied on as 
“T would 
not,” he says, dispense with colour, for‘in 
particular lights it assists the eye more than 
shape, especially when flags do not blow out, 
or are fluttering in the breeze. But, on the 
other hand, when transparent bunting, which 
has become worn, is seen against the light, 
the darker colours are often mistaken for 
each other, and therefore it is essential, and 


|is the practice in the navy, to represent dif- 
was close upon them, distinguish whether | 
He felt certain that | 


ferent colours in different patterns, so that 
each tint is connected with a peculiar shape, 
and the risk of mistake is lessened.” 

Professor H. has sketched in sap-green, 
believing that it was sepia. Dr. J. never 
buys coloured articles except with the help of a 
friend, and says, having often observed a rail- 
way signal-light, seen from my window, I am 
convinced that its colours would be lost upon 
me, nor dare I trust to their flags.” Professor 
J. writes: “I am sure that I should make a 
dangerous railway signal-man, as [ most cer- 
tainly would not know a red flag from a 
green one.” 

Mr. K., an artist, had a pupil whom he 
released from his engagement, on finding 
that he copied a brown horse in bluish green, 
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painted the sky rose-colour, and roses blue. 


Mr. L., a bookseller, had a boy who matched 
pale green with pink, and brought him into 
frequent trouble by binding books in wrong 
colours. Mr. M., who is a good draughtsman, 
painted a face muddy green ; and Mr. M.’s 
brother cannot distinguish by gaslight be- 
tween the various brightly-coloured bottles 
in a chemist’s window. 

Of the family of N., six members—uncles, 
nephews, and cousins—are to a remarkable 
extent colour-blind. They are Quakers. One 
of them desiring a brown coat, bought him- 
self a bottle-green one; and intending to pur- 
chase for his wife a quiet, dark dress, bought 
her a scarlet merino, Another, who is an 
upholsterer, cannot tell scarlet from drab, 
and upon all matters of colour consults 
persons in his employment. Mr. O. is a 
minister in the Society of Friends, who se- 
lected scarlet cloth as suitable material for 
his Sunday coat. 

Mr. P. is a tailor’s foreman, who knew 
nothing of his colour-blindness till, after ex- 
celling as a cutter, he had been promoted to 
his present post. He then had to match 
colours for the journeymen, and his distresses 
began. The scarlet back of a livery coat was 
provided with green strings to match, A 
purchaser was informed that a red and blue 
stripe on a piece of trouser cloth was all 
blue; and in general, greens were confounded 
with reds aud browns, crimson with blue, 
He would give any reasonable sum to be 
cured of his defect; but his defect is one that 
appears to be in all cases incurable, and 
capable of alleviation by the use of coloured 
spectacles only to a very limited extent 
indeed. 

The Countcss of Q., describing her case in 
October, says, that the yellow tints now seen 
on the trees appear to me exactly tue same 
as those of their spring shades; indeed, [ 
cannot conceive the possibility of any one 
seeing them to be different.” Here the term 
yellow includes all the autumnal tints, and 
they are regarded as identical with the bright 
green of spring. 

It was observed of Miss Q., in a drawing- 
class, that she was obliged to help her diseri- 
mination of the colours, when not marked 
with their names, by placing them upon her 
tongue, and that when she had tints to com- 
pound she was entirely at a loss, and trusted 
wholly to the help afforded by her teacher, 

Mr. R., a surgeon, thrown from his horse, 
suffered concussion of the brain. In conse- 
quence of this, he became toa marked degree 
colour-blind, and still recals the shock he 
experienced on first entering his garden after 
his recovery, at finding that a favourite 
damask rose had become in all its parts— 
petals, leaves, and stem—of one uniform dull 
colour. Add to this the case of a gentleman 
to whom, while he was suffering some hours 
from a sense of giddiness, the whole population 
in the street seemed to be dressed in green. 
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S. was an artillery soldier at Leith Fort, 
who, being shown a square of chrome yellow 
paper, at once declared it to be purple, This 
is a rare kind of error. The same soldier, 
when asked to select the purple skeins from a 
large bundle of coloured wools, began with 
the chrome yellow, and held that in his hand 
as his best guide, while matching it success- 
ively with orange, pink, crimson, red-purple, 
and purple-brown, as if feeling his way from 
yellow to purple, which, however, at the last 
he did not reach. He stopped at the purple- 
brown, and continued, without saying a word, 
to retain the yellow skein in his hand, as if it 
came the nearest to his view of purple. 

Mr. T., mistaking red flakes of paint upon 
the pavement for soot, remarked to a com- 
panion with whom he walked, that a chimney 
must have been on fire, He has also sup- 
posed a lady to have gone into mourning who 
put on a crimson velvet bonnet. 

Mr. U., a clerk in the Edinburgh post- 
| office, has sometimes surprised his superiors 
by signing official papers in red ink, this 
| having happened when he has neglected to 
| distinguish between red ink and black in the 
only way possible to him, by the smell. 

Mr. V., a banker near London, frequently 
annoyed by the results of his own inability to 
distinguish by the colour between black ink 
and red, had each ink put into a bottle 
different in shape, in order to insure himself 
against farther mistakes, 

Mr. W., in early life, was apprenticed to 
an undertaker, and being sent to buy some 
black cloth for a coffin, he brought scarlet. 
Add to this the case of a young surgeon, who, 
before sealing a letter, had to ask which was 
the red and which the mourning wax. 
| X., a tailor’s journeyman, having received 
'a young gentleman’s dark blue coat for im- 

mediate repair, very much surprised the 
mother of the youth by taking it home with 
la scarlet patch let in at the elbow. This 
|person made many similar mistakes, when- 
ever by chance left to his own judgment of 
| colours. 

| Captain Y., an officer in the navy, pur- 
chased a blue uniform coat and waistcoat, 
with red breeches to match. 

Finally Z., who shall be Dalton himself, 
writes thus: “ All crimsons appear to me to 
consist chiefly of dark blue; but many of 
them seem to have a strong tinge of dark 
brown. I have seen specimens of crimson, 
claret, and mud, which were very nearly 
alike. Crimson has a grave appearance, being 
the reverse of every showy and splendid 
colour. Woollen yarn, dyed crimson or 
dark blue, is the same to me.” Again: “The 
colour of a florid complexion appears to me 
that of a dull, opaque, blackish blue, upon a 
white ground, Dilute black ink upon white 
paper, gives a colour much resembling that 
of a florid complexion.” 

Here is an alphabet of colour-blindness, 
which any person may extend out of his own 
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experience. Companies of soldiers, persons 
collected in asylums, students in a class, 
patients in a hospital, private friends, have 
been submitted by Dr. Wilson to the test ; 
and by adding to his researches those of 
others, it is made to appear that, on an 
average, one man out of fifty is as distinctly 
colour-blind as any of the more marked cases 
here recited, and that one man in twenty 
will err in distinguishing at least among 
some of the lighter shades of the mixed 
colours. With a bundle of Berlin wools con- 
taining two of every tint, a double series of 
tinted papers, or an assorted collection of 
small pieces of coloured glass, any one may 
cause his own eyes to be tested, or may 
bring the eyes of his companions to the test. 
Common as colour-blindness proves to be, 
oculists in large practice very rarely see a 
case. Hundreds are unacquainted with their 
own infirmity ; many know it, but pay little 
heed to it; others conceal it; others, not 


caring to talk about it, quietly take measures | 
to guard against the errors into which they | 


have found that they are liable to fall. 

Our purpose in again calling attention to 
the subject is to point out—it cannot be 
requisite to urge—the obvious utility of some 


adaptation of the practice of railway and | 


ship-signalling, to the knowledge we now 
have of the direction in which eye-service 
may so often fail. The eye blind to colour is 


even preternaturally sharp asa distinguisher | 


ef form. To the majority of eyes colour gives 
the distinctest help, but if there were allied 


with every different colour used in signalling | 


also a different form, common eyes would be 


doubly warned, and colour-blind eyes, quick | 


to observe form, would be nearly, or quite as 
serviceable as the rest. A change in the 
colours used—which are now green and red 
by land and sea—might also be found ad- 
visable. The position of unsymmetrical vanes, 
as battle-axes, fishes, broad-feathered arrows, 
would be more distinctly read by daytime 
than symmetrical signals; and by night, if 
the white light were single, the green double, 
the red triple, errors of perception would be 
difficult. A steam-vessel at sea carries a 
white light on the foremast head, a green 
light on the starboard side, a red light on the 
port side ; and any vessel that approaches is 
warned by the colour of the light as to the 
direction in which this vessel is steaming. A 
colour-blind pilot would not know with cer- 
tainty whether a red or a green light crossed 
his bows. Place two red lights on the port 
side in a horizontal line, and two green lights 
on the starboard side, one under the other, 
and the chance of false perception, on the 
score of permanent or temporary colour- 
blindness, is removed. 

These particular suggestions we give, not 
dogmatically, but by way of very simple 
illustration. The difficulty against which 
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be for the persons who have charge of the 
jexisting plans of signalling to make such 
alterations in them as they shall discover to 
be sufficient and consider to be best. If no 
| change be made in the signalling, then, with- 
|out doubt, by means of coloured wools or 
_tinted papers, persons upon whose full and 
prompt sense of colour lives will be staked, 
/must be examined strictly, in order that the 
colour-blind may be discovered and excluded 
|from such trusts. It is obvious, however, 
|that the interests of the public would be 
served most perfectly by a revision of the 
| railway and ship-signals now in use, for the 
| purpose of correcting every one that speaks 
by colour only. 
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Park LanE—or that part of Park Lane in 
which the Three Crowns Tavern was situated 
| —was not,ahundred years ago, the fashionable 
quarter which it nowis. It was chiefly known 
for the mountainous cinder-heaps which the 
dustmen, who had settled there from unknown 
times, had accumulated in waste places by 
the roadside. It was a wild, ragged, desolate 
| region, into which few persons except the in- 
habitants of mean houses in the lane, or the 
brickmakers or dustmen who lived in wretched 
hovels in the fields, would like to venture 
after dark. But the Three Crowns was a 
good house. It was both a coffee-house and 
a tavern, with a bowling-green, and was fre- 
quented much by military men, some of whom 
met there regularly at night. The mounted 
patrol, who accompanied visitors at night on 
their way from Marylebone Gardens, fre- 
|quently stopped for refreshment there, and 
left one or two of the convoy to swell the 
company—fellows who liked to finish their 
night’s amusement with a bowl at the tavern. 
They had sometimes, perhaps, less reputable 
visitors—for the Three Crowns pryed no j 
more into its customers’ affairs than other 
taverns. The man in the laced coat and 
jaunty three-cornered hat, who drank and 
played with any one who would, might be the 
terror of the western roads—mayhap, the 
very hero of that dismal paragraph in the 
Daily Postboy, which some neighbour would 
read to him aloud. When his bill was paid, 
and his foot in the stirrup, neither the Three 
Crowns nor its company troubled their heads 
any further about him. 

One evening—it was in the winter time— 
there came into the Three Crowns two 
strangers of respectable appearance, who 
desired to stay there for the night. One 
was a man of about forty years of age, of a 
short, strong-built figure ; he carried his right 
arm in asling. The other was older, of much 
larger stature, and evidently a man of great 
muscular strength, They attracted little 
attention ; though it was afterwards remem- 





provision has to be made being once granted, |bered that they remarked to Mr. Bond, the 
and the requisite inquiry instituted, it will! landlord, that they had just arrived from 
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Richmond, and that having business in London, | drove up to the door of the watch-house in 
they intended to remain there fora day or two. | Bishopsgate Streeta hackney-coach, the driver 
The elder one wrote some letters, about which | of which, who appeared to be in great terror, 
they appeared to consult together sitting at a | informed the watch that he had found in his 
little table apart. Their manner, as far as|vehicle the body of a gentleman, apparently 
could be called to mind, was easy and cheer- | dead. He stated that he had been hired 
ful; they partook of supper ; and the younger | about nine o’clock that evening in the Hay- 
one, remarking that it was yet only nine by | market by a gentleman, who ordered him to 
the great clock that stood in the room, pro-|drive to the corner of Warwick Street. He 
osed to take a short walk, as he said he was|then bade him leave his coach there, and 
in the habit of doing after supper. They | take a letter to one Dr. Graves in that street, 
accordingly went out, and it was subsequently | who would, he said, come back with him. 
observed in confirmation of the truth of that | When he returned with the doctor, the same 
intention, that although they were both|man was standing in the doorway of the 
booted and spurred, they left their horses in' coach, He made some observation to the 
the stables. How long they were absent | Doctor, who entered, and desired the driver 
became afterwards, for reasons which will be | to go to Barnard’s Inn, in Holborn. On the 
mentioned, a question of dispute. Some | way, the man who had hired him looked out 
thought the time must have been near an |of the window, and requested him loudly and 
hour; but it was stated and confirmed by angrily to hasten, and continued in that posi- 
two persons that a short time after they came | tion for some time, urging him to speed on 
in, it was noticed by some one to be exactly | the account of the importance of their busi- 
half-past nine, by the same clock which had | ness, 
marked the time of their going out. At Barnard’s Inn, his two passengers 
That night was committed one of the most | alighted ; and the one who had hired him 
singular and terrible murders ever remem-| giving him three shillings for his fare to that 
bered in the metropolis. Before showing how | place, and thence to Camomile Street in the 
suspicion fell in some degree on these two | city, bade him proceed to a certain number in 
men, it is necessary to relate the circumstances | the latter street, where he was told that a 
exactly as they occurred. gentleman would be ready to come away with 
There resided at that time, in Warwick! him as before. They then went in at the gate 
Street, Charing Cross, a physician, whose of Barnard’s Inn, and the driver left them ; 
name was Graves. He was a man in the|but when he came to Camomile Street, he 
prime of life, in good practice, and, though could not find the house to which he had 
reputed to be of a somewhat stern character, | been directed, and therefore took his place at 
well known for a man of perfect honour|a spot in that neighbourhood, where chairs 
and integrity. Late on the evening of the! and coaches stood for hire. But some time 
arrival of the two strangers at the Three afterwards, happening to look into his vehicle 
Crowns, a man with a whip in his hand, and | for a new candle for his lantern, which he 
carrying a horn lantern, presented himself at kept in a box beneath the seat, he found a 
the physician’s house, and requested a woman | man still sitting in the corner, and apparently 
servant to convey to her master a note thatjreclining against the back of the coach. 
he had brought with him. The contents of | Much astonished to find any one there so long 
the note were not known, nor did the servant | after his two passengers had gone, he called 
observe the handwriting. Mr. Graves, on|to him, but received no answer ; whereupon 
reading it, immediately rose from his book, | he shook him and called to him ; but finding 
and desiring his servant to keep burning the | him still silent, and feeling that his arm was 
fire in his study until he should return,|heavy, he raised his lantern, the light of 
ordered his great-coat and hat, and went out | which was flickering out, and recognised the 
with the messenger. It was a black and/ features of the Doctor to whom he had con- 








bitter cold night, a keen wind sweeping the 
streets and carrying in their faces a cloud of| 
sharp dust from the frozen ground, A male 
servant of Dr. Graves, as he was coming 
home, met his master and the man in the 
street, and he had observed a hackney-coach 
standing at the corner of Warwick-street, in 
Cockspur-street. The doctor stopped him to 
give some trifling direction, and passed on ;! 
and a moment after the man heard the 
hackney-coach drive away, from which he} 


iveyed the note. 


His eyes were fixed and 
staring, his tongue protruding, and his coun- 


tenance livid, like that of one who had 


suffered strangulation. A subsequent exami- 
nation showed the lips were swelled, and one 
of the nostrils scratched, as if violence had 
been used to prevent his uttering any noise ; 
his wrists also were marked as though they 
had been grasped tightly. The manner of 
the murder was immediately discovered. A 
thick cotton handkerchief was found round 





concluded that his master had hired it to| his neck, still tight and twisted, as if a stick 
visit some patient, |had been inserted in a loop, and turned 
The household of Dr. Graves sat up for| violently; and between the neck and the 
him that night; but he did not return, and | handkerchief was discovered a small block of 
no tidings came of him for several hours.|a hard kind of wood, little bigger than a 
Some time after he had left home, there| marble, which the murderer had inserted for 
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the purpose of pressing harder upon the | Bpringett and Samuel Bate. They retired to 
windpipe, and had apparently forgotten to|rest that night, after playing some games at 
remove. A purse of gold was found in one | | cards, at the same time as the other guests ; 
of his pockets ; but another pocket was found | but the house being then full, they had been 
hanging out, and it was conjectured that a/ placed in the room generally occupied | by Mal- 
pocket- -book "had been stolen. let the head waiter, in which two bedsteads 
The coachman maintained the truth of his | had been placed for the occasion, They arose 
statements before a magistrate, insisting that | at the ordinary breakfast hour in the morn- 
only two persons had rode with him, and | ing, and went out ; and about noon they pre- 
that he had distinctly seen two persons leave | sented themselves at the door of the house of 
the vehicle at Barnard’s Inn. Nothing was| Dr. Graves in Warwick Street, and desired 
known at the physician’s house of the nature | to speak with him. On being informed that 
of his errand, or of the contents of the note ; | he was dead, they expressed “much surprise, 
nor could the note itself be found ; from | and said that they had not observed that the 
which it was imagined that he had cast it,;shutters were closed. They informed the 
after reading it, into the fire. There being | | servants that they had written to the Doctor 
no evidence against the coachman, and no|only the night before, appointing to meet 
reason to doubt the honesty of his state-| him at twelveso’clock that day on some busi- 
ments, he was discharged ; and although he | ness connected with a trusteeship. A letter, 
was privately watched by the authorities, | indeed, had arrived there that morning to the 
nothing suspicious was discovered in his| effect stated, which had been opened by the 
conduct, |police. Its contents were simple enough; 
Considerable excitement was caused by the | but where nothing is known, any fact is eagerly 
intelligence of the murder, and many theories | seized. 
started to explain the extraordin: Ary state- | Some inquiries were made, and, that even- 
ments of the coachman. What could haveing, both Springett and Bate were suddenly 
been the nature of the message which was | arrested at the Three Crowns. It was shown 
brought to the Doctor, and which induced | that Doctor Graves was the sole surviving 
him at a late hour on a ‘wintry night to leave | trustee of a settlement made upon the wife 
his study, and direct the man to drive to| of Springett on her first marriage ; and that 
Barnard’s Inn? Inquiries were made there ;| by the terms of that settlement, Bate would 
but it could not be discovered that any per- | | become trustee on his decease. It was also 
son in that quarter had known, or had any | found that Bate and Springett were very 
dealings with the murdered man. The) intimate, and that the wife of Springett had 
Doctor, though said to be somewhat harsh in | been once or twice in London within the last 
his manners, as men of his profession fre-| month, to have an interview with Doctor 
quently are, was known to be at bottom a/| Graves, as it was supposed, upon the subject 
good- -hearted man, and had few enemies. He of his trust. Mrs. Springett admitted that 
was a tall man, and a man of great strength, | the object of her visits was to endeavour to 
whereas, by the coachman’s description, ‘the induce the Doctor to allow her husband to 
stranger who had hired him was a short;}employ a portion of the trust-money in 
man, and in all probability much inferior to| establishing a business in London, and that 
him in that respect. How, then, could he|the Doctor had resolutely refused to do 
have obtained such a masiery over him as to| what he declared would be contrary to his 
have been able to strangle him without|duty. The two men maintained that their 
attracting the attention of thedriver? There journey to London had no other object than 
was, it is true, the statement of the man, | to endeavour to induce the deceased to com- 
that two persons had left his vehicle ; but | |ply with their request, by offering a legal 
few doubted that the darkness of the street, | indemnity from Bate against any loss that 
and his own natural presumption that as two | he might suffer in consequence, As to their 
— were within, two must have alighted, | absence from the tavern on the night of the 
1ad deceived him, and prevented his observ-| murder, they said that they had walked as 
ing the real fact. As to the direction to|far as a hosier’s s shop at the corner of Old 
drive to Camomile Street, no one believed | Bond Street, Piccadilly, where they had 
that this was any other than a trick to gain posted a letter for Richmond, and another 
time, and to delay the discovery of the murder. | for Doctor Graves, which was the letter 
But the mystery remained unsolved, andj received on the following morning ; and 
public curiosity looked eagerly for the an-| it was admitted that their absence had 
nouncement that some person had been fixed| been too short to allow the possibility of 
upon as the perpetrator of the crime. their having been engaged in the murder. 
We shail now see in what way the two! The coachman recognised neither of them. 
strangers who arrived on the night of the| Springett, he said, was most like the man 
murder at the Three Crowns were found to| who hired him ; but he had not carried his 
be sufficiently connected with the murdered | arm in a sling, as Springett did. Springett 
man to direct attention to the question of| explained the fact of the sling by saying that 
how they had employed themselves on he had injured his arm by a fall some time 
that evening. Their names were Jonathan| previously. His voice, moreover, was unlike 
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! 
that of Springett, being hoarse and deep, like 
one who was suffering from acold. It was 
argued, also, by the prisoners that it would 
have been impossible for them to induce 
Doctor Graves to accompany either of them 
in the way described, as he did not know 
anything of Bate, save by name; and that, 
disapproving of the second marriage of Mrs. 
Springett, he had always endeavoured to avoid | 
her husband, and had never communicated 
with him, save by letter. These facts afforded 
so strong a presumption of the innocence of | 
the prisoners, that, although it was suspected | 
that they had reason to be glad of the| 
Doctor’s death, they were discharged ; after 
having been frequently remanded and kept 
in prison during nearly two months. 

Full a year after these events, when the 
subject of the murder had ceased to be talked 
about at the Three Crowns, there arrived at | 
that house one night, a tall, elderly man, | 
attired like a clergyman, and wearing an| 
old-fashioned, full-buttomed wig, who brought 
with him some trunks, and stated that he 
had just come by coach from the West of 
England, having business connected with a 
lawsuit in London. He desired to be accom- 
modated with a sleeping-room, saying that 
he should probably remain there some time. 
Mallet, the waiter, showed him a room which 
was vacant ; but he made some objection to 
it, and inquired if they had no other. The} 
waiter then showed him another room, which | 
he also found fault with, on account of its 
being, near the top of the house—he being, as 
he said, naturally afraid of fire; but being | 
informed that they had then no other bed- 
room unoccupied, he at length consented to 
sleep in the room which he had first seen. 

His objections to the sleeping-rooms were 
regarded as the whims of a naturally prim 
and fastidious man ; but there was a strange- 
ness in his manner which attracted the at- 
tention of Mallet. He wore at all times a 
— of spectacles with broad black rims, and 
1ad several patches upon his face; and his 
clothes were large and ill-fitting, He ab-| 
sented himself during the day-time, and | 
when there at night, he invariably sat apart | 
from the rest of the company, and appeared 
to be deeply engaged in the perusal of an 
ancient volume, which he carried with him. 
He seldom spoke, and his voice was singularly | 
harsh and disagreeable; but Mallet was| 
several times struck with the idea that he | 
had heard a voice somewhat like it before. | 
He watched him, and one evening, when he | 
supposed that he had retired to rest, he met | 
him up-stairs in a passage that had no con- | 
nection with his own room. He was so near | 
the door of the chamber in which Mallet | 
himself slept, that he could not divest him- | 
self of a suspicion that he had intended to | 
enter there, but had found the door fastened. | 
He excused himself by saying that he was 
about to descend, and had missed his way; 
but Mallet, though unwilling to communicate |! 





| 


his suspicions to any one, resolved from that 
time to watch him more closely. 

Mallet’s bedroom had a long window open- 
ing on to the leaded roof of a building which 
formed part of the tavern. It was the very 
room in which the two men had slept who 
had been suspected of the murder of Dr, 
Graves. One night, being unable to sleep, 
and having his eye fixed upon this window, 
he suddenly perceived the figure of some 
person who appeared to be intently examining 
the room through the glass. The bed was in 
a dark recess at the other side of the apart- 
ment; so that he knew that no one at that 
distance could see whether he was awake or 
sleeping. Mallet, therefore, stretched out his 
hand, and taking a loaded pistol which he 
had placed by the bedside since the night 
when he had met their singular guest in the 
passage, he continued to watch the figure in 
silence. He was a courageous man, and was 
determined to ascertain what the object of 
his visitor was, before giving any alarm. 

A moment after, he perceived that the 
window, which reached to the ground, and 
was divided lengthways, slowly opened, 
and he heard the footfall of a man cautiously 
stepping into the room. The intruder 
closed the window gently behind him, and 
then stopped a moment to listen. Mallet 
breathed loudly, to convey the impres- 
sion that he was asleep; and expecting 
that he intended to do him some injury, or 
perhaps to endeavour to possess himself of 
the contents of a box in which some persons 
might know that the waiter kept money, he 
determined to spring upon him the moment 
he approached the bed. But, after remaining 
motionless for some moments, he perceived to 
his surprise that the man went directly to the 
fire-place, and groping about there, seemed to 
have discovered that it was closed up bya 
wind-board. He forced the board in, appa- 
rently by pressing it at the edges ; and having 
thus made a slight noise, he paused to listen 
again. Finding that the inmate of the 
chamber was still breathing deeply, he ap- 
peared to grope for a while inside the lower 
part of the chimney; after which, having 
gently replaced the wind-board, he walked 
noiselessly again towards the window. 

At this moment Mallet sprang from the 
bed, seized the stranger, and demanded his 
business there. The man made no answer, 
but struck him several violent blows in the 
face, hoping to overcome him and make his 
escape. Mallet, however, grappled with him, 
and determined not to quit his hold. He was 
himself of strong make; but the intruder was 
a man of extraordinary muscular power. He 
pressed his antagonist heavily against the 
wall; and, seizing his neckcloth with one 
hand, endeavoured to throttle him. Mallet 
had been unwilling to fire his pistol, but in 
the struggle it was accidentally discharged, 
the bullet passing through the pane of glass 
without injury to either ; and the noise of 
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this quickly brought assistance. Long before 
this time, Mallet had discovered in him the 
pretended clergyman in the full-bottomed 
wig; but on lights being brought, he being 
then without his disguises, he recognised him 
immediately as the man Bate, who had slept 
there a twelvemonth before, and had been 
suspected, with his companion, of the murder 
of Dr. Graves. 

His object in entering the room at night 
was soon surmised. In his possessian were 
found a pocket-book and a silver-gilt snuff- 
box, both of which were subsequently found 
to have belonged to Dr. Graves. They were 
begrimed with smoke and soot, and had 
evidently been just removed by him from a 
ledge in the chimney, where he had, no doubt, 
secreted them a twelvemonth before. Buta 
stronger evidence of guilt was discovered 
against him in the fact that, in one compart- 
ment of the pocket-book was found the very 
letter which had induced the doctor to leave 
his house on the night of the murder. It pur- 
ported to come from an acquaintance of a 
woman whom the doctor once befriended, and 
who was stated to be then lying dangerously 
ill at a house in Barnard’s Inn, whither it 
was requested that he would come imme- 
diately ina coach which would be waiting for 
him. Though signed in a fictitious name, 
and in a disguised hand, it was clearly recog- 
nised for the writing of Bate, and it was con- 
jectured that, having removed the pocket- 
book and box from the body of the murdered 
man while his companion was busier urging 
the coachman to drive quickly, and having 
determined to keep them himself, and 
conceal the fact from his partner in the 
crime, he had hidden them in the chimney 
before he had found an opportunity to 
examine them; and, being suddenly appre- 
hended, had been prevented from taking them 
away. The length of time which he had 
suffered to escape was explained by the natu- 
ral supposition that, although anxious to 
remove evidences of his guilt, he had not 
dared to appear again at the Three Crowns 
until the events we have related might be 
supposed to be almost forgotten. 

Springett was immediately after apprehen- 
ded, and hoping, perhaps, for some favour, by 
throwing the guilt more completely on his 
associate, he confessed his participation in the 
crime. It was he who had hired the coach ; 
and Bate, being a tall man, very much of 
the doctor’s figure, it had been resolved that 
he should get into the coach while the driver 
was gone with the letter; so that, although 
the doctor would find two men there, a cir- 
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in the dark, that Doctor Graves and Springett 
had both left the vehicle. Springett admit- 
ted that his arm was not so weak as he pre- 
tended, and that he had removed the sling 
before hiring the coach, and had endeavoured 
to disguise his voice, but he denied that he 
had actually assisted in the struggle. Bate, 
he said, had suddenly attacked the doctor 
when he (Springett) was urging the driver 
to hasten ; but he could not deny that they 
had both expected to derive the benefit from 
the doctor’s death, and that they hereby 
obtained full control over the trust money 
which they had since employed in keeping a 
gambling-house in Leicester Fields. As to the 
time of their absence from the tavern, Sprin- 
gett acknowledged that before calling the at- 
tention of several persons to the time of their 
return, he had taken an opportunity of 
putting back the hands of the clock in the 
room, 

Bate, on the other hand, finding that the 
denial was useless, and being enraged at the 
conduct of Springett, declared that it was he 
who had obtained the particulars of the 
doctor's friendship for the woman, and had 
conceived the idea of pretending that she had 
come to live in Barnard’s Inn and had fallen 
sick there, which story he felt assured would 
be sufficient to entrap Dr. Graves into their 
snare. As to the murder, itself, he declared 
that Springett had grasped the doctor’s 
wrists, and otherwise assisted him, and that 
he had only looked out of the window, and 
endeavoured to distract the attention of the 
driver, when their victim was already too 
weak to make further resistance. Springett 
gained nothing by his accusation of Bate. He 
was soon afterwards executed at Tyburn ; 
but Rate was found one morning, sometime 
previously, self-strangled by a piece of cord, 
which he had found means of obtaining. 
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